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CHAPTER L 

TT was, perhaps, fortunate for Evelyn 
that, in consequence of the little mo- 
netary transaction recorded in ^ the last 
chapter, her mind became suddenly, 
as it were, awake to the consideration 
of the actual position of her affairs, and 
induced to consider what would become 
of her after her present resources were 
expended. At the rate at which she was 
living, even in the very moderate man- 
ner in which her expenses were conducted, 
she found a very few more weeks would 
suffice to exhaust them; and beyond that 
time she had as yet planned no future 
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— she had never calculated upon the pos- 
sibility of» the prospect thus presented to 
her. Evelyn felt, however, some satisfac- 
tion, slight as it was, at the fact, that Mrs. 
Barren's claims were satisfied, and that 
she was free to continue for the present 
to lead the monotonous life she had done 
since she left her home. 

She dreaded any change — she * dreaded 
also the necessity of making the exer- 
tions which she felt would, sooner or 
later, be necessary. In her secret heart 
she almost wondered at the ease with 
which she had been given up — for at times 
she quite forgot that her husband must 
believe her to have taken refuge with his 
greatest enemy — that she was with her 
father — for he was well aware of the 
anxiety she had long felt to be with him 
again. 
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Long did Evelyn wander that afternoon 
by the water's edge; she began to look 
upon the river as her only friend — in its 
mysterious depths she fancied she could 
find counsel and relief. When gazing on 
its tranquil surface, she experienced a 
greater facility of thoughti and freedom 
of imagination, than when confined within 
the narrow boundary of the little parlour 
of that small hotel. 

Sometimes the passing idea would dart 
into her mind, that she could at the 
worst find rest and quiet in the bosom 
of those still deep waters ; there, she 
would cry to herself, surely the "weary 
may be at rest, and the wicked cease 
from troubling." 

Alas! poor Evelyn, it was a wretched 
state of mind that could give birth to 
such an idea, and even find comfort in 

b2 
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it; she wandered so long that same 
afternoon^ absorbed in such meditationsi 
that it was much later than usual when 
she returned home. Home I it was , a 
dreary substitute for the reality, that 
Evelyn sought and found in her hotel. 
Her mind had been slightly stirred and 
excited that day, and with her long 
walk contributed to produce a weary 
sensation of lassitude when she retired to 
her chamber for the night. She rather 
welcomed the unusual feeling of fatigue, 
hoping, from its effects, to pass a longer 
time than usual in the oblivion of sleep, 
or in the enjoyment of such dreams as 
brought back to her the friends and 
the pleasures of her past life. 

Thus it happened that Evelyn went 
to bed at her accustomed hour, and 
soon fell into a deeper and more un- 
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troubled sleep than she had done for 
many a long night. 

She slumbered on, till she was aroused 
from her repose by what appeared at 
first to be an undefined sensation of un* 
easiness and alarm. , It was some little 
time before she quite awoke to a full 
perception of where she was, and how 
she came to be there. In her former 
light slumbers, interrupted with restless 
wakings, she had seldom forgotten the 
peculiar circumstances in which she found 
herself placed ; but on this night it was not 
so— -her sleep had been deep, and to a certain 
point refreshing, when she was thus un- 
pleasantly disturbed in the very midst of 
it* She had the sensation of something 
repulsive being near to her; she felt 
quite sure she was in the presence of 
some unknown creature, human or 
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otherwise, that might be hostile to her. 
It was a very awful feeling, for she had 
no light; she rather preferred the dark- 
ness, and the light came in early those 
September mornings, through the scanty 
white curtains ; and there was besides the 
reflection of a gas lamp without, that 
penetrated into her room, and prevented 
total obscurity for any length of time. 

Evelyn moved — she sat up and listened; 
all was still for a time, then she plainly 
distinguished the suppressed sound of 
breathing close to the head of her bed. 
She dared not draw back her curtain, 
and it was too dark at that spot to 
have discerned anything, had she done 
so. And now, for the first time, the 
horrible helplessness of her condition 
rushed into her mind; she had placed 
herself out of the reach of any of her 
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natural protectors. Should she be mur- 
dered in that obscure inn, ivho would 
tell the tale; if she raised her voice to 
cry, who would come to help and deliver 
her? What, in fact, was the object of 
her midnight visitor? 

Fast crowding images of terror swqpt 
across her mind, causing her almost to 
scream aloud with the dread of what 
might be near. She had, however, suf- 
ficient presence of mind to suppress all 
outcry, and even all intimation of being 
awake, after the first involuntary movement 
she had made. She laid so still, that no 
doubt the "presence" was encouraged to 
advance, for, to her unspeakable horror, 
she soon felt a hand insinuated very cau- 
tiously beneath her pillow. Stealing on, 
it approached nearer to where her head 
lay. Still she moved not, nor had she 
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then the power to do so; but she felt 
and noted each motion of the horrible 
hand. Suddenly it contracted as it closed 
upon somethings which she then felt and 
knew was her watch, which she always 
placed under her pillow at night, and 
being a small repeater (another of her 
father's gifts), was particularly valuable 
to her in the lonely night hours. The 
hand then appeared to be withdrawn 
with the prize it had secured, and 
such thankfulness and relief as she was 
capable of feeling she then experienced. 
Soon after, between her half closed lids, 
she saw, in the dubious shadow of the 
midnight lamp's reflection, a species of 
form crawling along the floor of her 
room; it was a something that never rose 
above the level of the tables and chairs 
of her small apartment. Being at last 
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convinced that it had left her side of 
the room, she once more ventured to 
look out, and there she again saw the 
moving shapeless form, but what it was 
she could not tell. 

At last her door turned slowly on 
its hinges, and was carefully closed upon 
her visitor. Evelyn distinctly heard a 
sort of scuffling down the little passage, 
but she waited for no more, for spring- 
ing from her bed with more of energy 
than had actuated her since she came 
to that luckless place, she hastily drew 
the bolt and locked the door, then 
turned quickly to ring the bell, but ere 
she could reach it, a sensation of dizziness 
oppressed her, and she sunk fainting on 
the floor. 

When she returned to consciousness, 
the sun was shining in at her window, 
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and the sounds of busy life stirring 
within and without the house. She felt 
strange and bewildered at first, not clearly 
recollecting how she came to be where 
she found herself, and all the circumstances 
that preceded it. By degrees, however, 
the unpleasant facts came back to her 
remembrance, and then she felt sure she 
had been robbed of her watch, and pro- 
bably of what little money she had still 
remaining in her desk. 

She soon roused herself to make the 
necessary investigation, and to ascertain 
the extent of her calamity; her watch, 
with its chain and various little orna- 
ments, was indeed gone from beneath her 
pillow, and her desk, which she always 
placed on her dressing-table, was also 
missing. There was no doubt as to the 
results of the midnight visit which had 
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SO greatly planned her. Evelyn then rang 
her bell, and it was quickly answered hy 
the chambermaid, bearing the accustomed 
gan of hot water. This woman was a 
heavy-browed, repulsive-looking person, and 
Evelyn had rarely spoken to her since 
she came to the house. On the present 
occasion she lost no time in telling her 
what had occurred, asking at the same 
time if she had heard any disturbance in 
the night. The woman listened to her 
with a stolid look, and then replied, 

*'No, — I never hears nothink when I 
am asleep, and I always sleeps heavy, 
as I am tired enough when I goes to 
bed." 

"I dare say you are," returned Evelyn; 
"but what had I better do? My watch 
is gone, and my desk is gone, and all 
my money ; you have seen the watch. 
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I daresay, in my room, when you have 
come in, in the morning — perhaps you 
might know it again, if you were to see 
it?" 

"Mel laws, Miss! I didn't even 
know as you had a watch. I never 
looks at nothink, when I comes into 
the room — so don't go for to call me to 
witness it." 

"I had better speak to your mistress, 
I believe," said Evelyn in helpless de- 
spair. " Stay, I shall be down directly / 
ask her to come to me then." 

"Very well," said the woman; "but 
won't she and the master be fine and 
angry, to hear you go and say as you 
have been a robbed in this house." 

"I think," returned Evelyn, "I have 
the most cause to be angry; but that 
will not do much good, I only want to 
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be put in the way to get back what 
has been stolen." 

"Laws, miss, how d'ye know they 
have been stolen ; nothink was ever 
taken, to my knowledge, out of . this 
house before, and belike you have left 
your watch below-stairs." 

"Not very likely, 1 think, under the 
circumstances," replied Evelyn, somewhat 
indignantly; and then, dismissing the un- 
satisfactory chamber-maid, commenced her 
toilet. It was performed with a throbbing 
head, a sinking heart, and trembling 
hands; but at last it was completed, and 
Evelyn, looking pale and worn, but neat 
and nice, as usual, descended the stairs, 
and entered the sitting-room. 

The landlady was in the bar, and 
seemed to be waiting her guest's sum- 
mons, with something of an impatient 
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air as she rose, and immediately followed 
Evelyn into the room. 

" I wanted to speak to you, Mrs. Barrell, 
on a very unpleasant subject, I am sorry 
to say; for last night my room was 
entered, and my watch and my desk 
were " 

Here Evelyn stopped abruptly, as she 
looked on the table before her, and 
saw lying in its usual place her 
desk! 

"Well, ma'am, your desk was," sug- 
gested the landlady with freezing polite- 
ness, "am I to understand that is the 
desk you allude to?" 

"Yes, certainly," replied Evelyn, and in 
some confusion. "How it came here I 
cannot imagine, for I perfectly remember 
taking it upstairs with me; but at all 
events my watch was* removed from under 
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my head ; I felt the hand that took it, 
quite plainly." 

" Dear me, ma'am ! and you never to 
ring, nor to holler out, and keep all 
quiet, till just now. Why, ma'am, if I 
may take the liberty to ask, what's that 
a-ticking on the chimney-piece?" 

" Goodness ! my watch, I declare," 
Evelyn exclaimed, in perfect bewilder- 
ment; for there, • beyond a doubt, lay the 
missing repeater, uninjured and safe, with 
its various ornaments still attached. 

"Well, ma'am, really! this beats all I 
ever heard in the course of my life, by 
way of an accusation as to a robbery in 
an honest and long respected house as 
this is well known to be; and for what 
end, or aim, or object, I am wholly un- 
prepared to hazard a conjecture." 

"And I am sure," returned Evelyn, 
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"I am equally at a loss. What was 
the object of the person who undoubtedly 
did enter my room last nighty and remove 
my watch from under my pillow, and my 
writing-case from the table where I had 
placed it, is as great a mystery to me 
as to you; but I confess it makes me 
feel very uncomfortable, and as if the 
object had been merely to terrify me last 
night." 

Here Evelyn, quite overcome by the 
recollection of what she had endured, sat 
down, whilst a cold feeling of utter de- 
spondency stole over her.. Mrs. Barrell, 
meanwhile, like other narrow and vulgar- 
minded people, thought far more of the 
stigma that her unhappy tenant had at- 
tempted to cast upon her immaculate 
house than of' the suffering so visibly 
depicted in her countenance and attitude. 
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She continued, therefore, to harp upon 
her own grievances, saying, 

"Well, ma'am, 1 hope you are satisfied 
now that all the stolen property is safe; 
and you must be aware of the falseness 
of the accusation you have brought against 
me and my husband's house, which was 
never so accused before. I hope, ma'am, 
you feel easy now, and contented in your 
own mind." 

Evelyn was very far from being so, 
but saw no good in prolonging the fruit- 
less altercation. She therefore wearily told 
Mrs. Barrell she was so far satisfied that 
the articles were restored that she had 
supposed were lost, but there was yet 
more she could not attempt to under- 
stand; but she wished to make no further 
remark at that time upon the occurrence. 
Mrs. Barrell, thus dismissed, flung out of 
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the room, evidently deeply displeased, and 
supposing the whole aflfair to be an 
invention, for some unknown purpose of 
her lodger's. 

Evelyn sent the almost untasted break- 
fast away, and then, drawing her writing- 
case towards her, set about an investiga- 
tion of its contents before making any 
determinatioa as to what she should do 
on leaving the house, which was now 
become in every way so repugnant to 
her. Evelyn looked first for the remain- 
ing sum of money she had placed in 
the little case that had contained her 
few bank notes. She looked indeed, but 
there was nothing to be found; all her 
money, including that in her purse (which 
also remained where she had placed it) 
had vanished. Her money was evidently 
stolen; it was that which had been the 
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sole object of her midnight visitor's de- 
predation; nothing else was taken, so 
there was not the slightest clue by which 
anything conid be traced to the thief. 

Evelyn now knew lohy her watch had 
been removed — ^because the key that opened 
her desk was attached to it ; and she was 
also conscious that the manner in which 
the robbery had been effected left her 
but little chance of proving what had been 
stolen from her. She, however, thought 
it advisable to let her hosts know the 
actual state of the case, and therefore, 
stepping across the passage, and finding 
them together, she told her story. She 
had, however, the mortification of per- 
ceiving that it gained no credence from 
her hearers — Mrs. Barrell merely requesting 
her to look again, as no doubt the 
money would turn up like the stolen 
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watch and desk, and advising her to 
send for the police, and declaring her 
own willingness to undergo any ex- 
amination that might be necessary, adding 
she had plenty of friends to stand up for 
her character, and so had her husband, 
and she would advise Miss Lynn (if that 
was the lady's real name) to get some of 
hers and speak up as to hers, when she 
made such accusations against a respect- 
able house, which had never been so ac- 
cused before, and should be glad, before 
she did so, to receive the remainder of 
her bill, and see the lady safe out of her 
house, for she could not help feeling mis- 
trustful of people who told such trumped- 
up stories as she had done. 
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CHAPTER II. 

"PVELYN turned from the excited land- 
lady with a sensation bordering on 
despair. Her thoughts then fixed them- 
selves on the calm, peaceful flowing river, 
with a longing desire to find herself 
by its banks. She felt as if the sight 
of that unconscious friend would tran- 
quilize her perturbed spirits, and that 
she should be better able there to con- 
sider what steps she should take next. 

She hastily ran up stairs and put on 
her bonnet and shawl, and then, after a 
little hesitation, took her restored watch 
in her hand, and detached the few little 
trinkets attached to it, intending to offer 
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them for sale. She hoped she might be 
able to raise enough by that expedient 
to pay her small remaining, account at 
Mrs. BarrelFs, and find the means of re- 
moving immediately from a place that 
was become so hateful to her in every 
respect. 

Whilst she was pondering on the 
best way of accomplishing her in- 
tentions, a slight circumstance arrested 
her thoughts, and brought a conviction as 
irresistible as it was instantaneous to her 
mind. It was simply this: at the moment 
of her descending the narrow staircase, 
on her way out of the house, her pro- 
gress was obstructed by a kneeling 
figure, busily engaged at that time in 
scouring the passage. As the person (it 
was the maid of the inn) moved aside to 
let Evelyn pass, there was something in 
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the whole attitude and gesture of the 
ungainly crawling form that brought back 
the recollection of her midnight visitor, 
and identified it as the same. Evelyn 
passed her with a shudder, and quitting 
the hotel, rambled on for some time 
before she could regain the power of 
oalm consideration, so necessary. She had 
a vague impression of being alone in the 
world, without friends, and without any 
definite means of subsistence. Her money 
was gone, and no one would believe she 
had lost any. She could not prove it, 
and she shrank from the idea of pre- 
senting herself before any magistrate, and 
frqpi revealing who she was, and why 
she came to be in such an unsuitable 
position. She was equally averse, also, to 
giving her real, as a false name; she 
must, therefore, submit to her* loss. 
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But this occurrence compelled her to 
take some decided step for the future, 
much sooner than she imagined she should 
have found necessary. The fir«t thing to 
be considered was how to obtain sufficient 
money to enable her to satisfy her pre- 
sent hosts, and after that, Evelyn thought 
she might find some humble lodging, ^ 
and then do something for her own 
maintenance, if she could procure em- 
ployment; ^^for," thought she, "it is 
little enough I shall need, and I am 
convinced I shall not long require it." 

Thus, brooding over her unhappy thoughts, 
Evelyn at length ventured to enter a 
very humble shop, and tender her trin- 
kets for sale. The man was probably 
more accustomed to such applications than 
she had supposed likely, for he testified 
no surprirfb at her demand, but pro- 
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ceeded in a business like way to test 
the quality of the various articles before 
him. He then named so low a price 
of purchase for the most valuable, that 
Evelyn involuntarily caught up her trea- 
sures, and stood as if undecided. That 
action did her good service ; the shop- 
man saw it was genuine, and fearing to 
lose a good bargain, condescended to 
negociate upon the business, and at 
length made over to her a sum about 
the third of the real value of her trin- 
kets. It was, however, though small, of 
great importance to Evelyn, for it seemed 
not only the means of defraying her 
hotel account, but would enable her to 
seek, and pay for, a fresh lodging that 
very evening. She took the money, and 
placed it securely in her purse, which 
had been restored to her in its empty 
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state ; and then, turning away from the 
town walked down to the path, so often 
sought by the river's side. 

Absorbed in thought, though of an un- 
defined and unconnected nature, Evelyn 
wandered on, past the straggling houses 
and various buildings, which were clustered 
on the banks, as the suburbs disappeared, 
and she emerged into the wide wild 
open country. She had never been so 
far before, and experienced a sensation 
of freedom and ease as she left the 
murky town behind, and felt the soft 
springy turf beneath her feet, which 
soon took the place of the regular path 
or road, that had skirted the river for 
some way past the town. The country 
grew wilder, and more open at every 
step, and the faithful river by whose 
protecting banks she pertinaciously trod. 
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became more winding, and less formal 
than she had found it hitherto. The leaves 
of many a flowering weed dotted its 
ample surface, though the blossoms were 
passed away. Still its edges were bounti- 
fully fringed by reeds and rushes, and 
wide-leaved water plants, that could not 
flourish upon the slimy margin of the 
river nearer to the town. 

A . sensation of calm contentment stole 
over Evelyn's weary mind, as she looked 
up to the clear autumnal sky, and thence 
into the depths of the water by the 
side of which she wandered. 

Hope sprang up once more in her 
heart, very vague, no doubt, but sug- 
gested by the quiet harmonious scene 
around, which spoke unconsciously to her 
young imagination of the unspeakable 
goodness and glory of the Creator, who 
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had made so fair and beautiful a world 
for the habitation of his erring sinful 
creatures. 

" I might find rest and be happy here 
alone, in this sweet place, if I could re- 
main here for ever!'' was the cry of her 
undisciplinied heart, and she sat down to 
enjoy the sensation of that first hour of 
peace and calm. 

How long Evelyn had sat dreaming 
she knew not; but she was aroused from 
her meditation by a faint cry; it was a 
distant sound, but borne to her distinctly 
on the breeze — she listened, and it was 
repeated. There was no mistaking the 
sound — it was a cry for help. Evelyn 
sprang from her seat, and, without a 
moment's pause for consideration, pressed 
forward in the direction from which the 
cries came. The wind bore the voice 
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down the river, and up its bank and 
by the narrow edge she ran, now hear- 
ing the shrieks grow stronger as she 
evidently approached nearer the spot from 
whence they proceeded. Evelyn soon be- 
held from whom the appeal came. An 
old man, with long white hair, moved 
restkssly up and down a small space 
upon the bank, now stooping down and 
laying his ear almost upon the earth, 
then quickly addressing some unseen ob- 
ject beneath the place where he stood, 
and ever and anon lifting up his shrill 
wild cry for help. 

Panting and breathless, at last Evelyn 
reached the old man. At first he seemed 
unconscious of her presence, for he never 
looked towards her — all his energies seemed 
to be directed towards the bank beneath 
his feet. 
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"What is the matter?" she asked as 
she came quite close; is it anything in 
which I can help you?" 

"Who are you? I don't know your 
voice, but, for the love of God, help 
us, young woman." 

" Where, and in what way?" again asked 
Evelyn; and as she spoke to the old 
man, she perceived that he was totally 
blind. 

"Look down, look down!" he screamed. 
"I can't see her, but you can, and you, 
may be, can help to save her." 

Then indeed Evelyn looked over the 
edge of the bank where she was stand- 
ing by the old man; and what did she 
see, that sent the life-blood curdling to 
her heart, and caused a film to gather 
over her eyes ? Instantly dashing away the 
overhanging shrubs, she was in a moment 
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cautiously descending the precipitous bank, 
and speaking words of encouragement to 
a little face that was gazing helplessly 
up from the deep waters that seemed to be 
fast gathering around the little form .that 
hung there so perilously. The face ap- 
peared to be that of a little girl of 
some six or seven years of age; the 
long fair hair was floating all around, 
and the sweet pleading eyes strained to 
agony, in the long upward gaze that was 
cast above. 

*' I can't hold on much longer," sobbed 
the pale lips of the poor child; *'help! 
help!" 

It was indeed a situation of the greatest 
danger, and Evelyn felt uncertain how far 
she might even increase the peril in her 
efforts to afford assistance. She then saw 
how utterly vain it must have been for 
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the blind old man to have attempted 
the child's rescue, had he even known the 
exact spot towards which his attempt 
should be directed. It was evident the 
chil^ had overbalanced herself in gathering 
the rushes, of which a half-finished basket 
was made, that hung on a neighbouring 
branch; whilst the poor little girl clutched 
on with her failing strength to a long and 
strong willow* bough which swept the sur- 
face of the water, which appeared to be 
deep and dangerous in that part. 

At length Evelyn, slipping and sliding 
herself along this bough, which swayed 
and bent with her weight, succeeded in 
reaching out one hand to the child, 
whispering a caution to be very quiet 
and gentle, or the branch would break. 
Then she stooped and caught the little 
hand that held on to the bough, and 
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the dim look of fear and anguish in 
that young face was turned into one of 
hope and joy; and then the other hand, 
suddenly disengaging itself, was thrown 
round Evelyn's neck, bringing the sweet 
pale face close to her own. 

Evelyn felt for a moment as if the 
shock must have precipitated them both 
from the branch which supported her as 
she crouched, upon it, and to which she 
still clung with one hand, unable to 
move either way, with that little stranger 
rescued child hanging round her neck, 
and its little terrified heart beating close 
to her own. Ah! what woman who has had 
a child of her own for ever so short a space 
nestling there, but feels as if all helpless in- 
fancy has its proper resting-place henceforth 
in her sheltering arms! So naturally did 
Evelyn press the little form to her, and 
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whisper gently words of hope and encou- 
ragement, though every moment made the 
realization of them less probable. At last, 
when almost overcome by the exertion 
and tension of mind and muscle, sounds 
were heard of approaching relief. The old 
man had groped his way, by a well-known 
path, to some of his own labourers' cot- 
tages, and they approached, bringing ropes 
and hurdles, which were speedily lowered 
beneath the place where Evelyn and the 
child hung. 

All then seemed indistinct. She knew 
only that her arms relaxed, that the 
child was saved, and then she felt cold 
waters all around, and after that sight 
and memory failed. Long fainting fits 
succeeded Evelyn's first return to con- 
sciousness, though she had been in no 
danger of drowning after she and the 
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child were discovered and rescued; but 
the waters rushed over the temporary 
litter on which they were placed before 
it could be entirely disengaged from the 
surrounding bushes and branches. 

When Evelyn's senses returned sufficiently 
to enable her to observe where she was, 
she saw all was strange around her. She 
was lying in a quaint old room, with 
long lattice windows, on an unfamiliar 
bed, whilst other objects in it were 
equally so; but withal everything wore 
an air of freshness and comfort that 
brought a sensation of rest and repose 
to her overstrained faculties. She was 
again visited by that strange mesmeric 
feeling, in which she was capable of see- 
ing and hearing and distinguishing objects, 
but without having any distinct perception 
of her own personal identity, as concerned 
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in all that was going on around her. 
At the slight noise made by her partial 
awaking, and faint exclamation of sur- 
prise, Evelyn observed the curtain of her 
bed drawn aside, and a face and form 
appeared at the opening, looking down 
and bending over her with evident anxiety 
and interest. She saw it was that of a 
young woman, apparently about six or 
seven and twenty; and as Evelyn's eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light that 
fell upon her attendant from the opposite 
shaded window, she perceived the face 
and countenance was one of singular 
sweetness and beauty. She caught the 
delicately rounded outline of it, as a 
straggling sunbeam fell just where she 
stood, bringing out the pure clearness of 
the soft white complexion, and lighting 
the dark hair with a golden tint; but it 
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was the gentle candour of the dark 
brown eyes that looked upon her so 
tenderly, and the expression of the sweet 
mouth, that struck Evelyn most forcibly, 
even in her half unconscious state, whilst 
she listened to a few words of kind inquiry 
as to how she found herself, the questioner- 
being evidently anxious to suppress every 
appearance of bustle and over-anxiety that^ 
might excite and alarm the patient. 

"You will do well now, I trust,'' said 
the gentle voice, "and I shall defer 
all expressions of gratitude till you are 
better able to bear them. Pray — pray 
do not exert yourself in any way." 

The latter words were caused by Eve- 
lyn's making an eflFort to overcome her 
lethargy and get up, asking at the 
same time where she was, and who 
was with her. 
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" You must lie still, my dear Miss 
Lynn," said the young woman. " You 
see I know who you are. We found 
a paper (poor Evelyn's bill) with that 
name on it in the pocket of your dress, 
when we had to remove your wet 
clothes and put you to bed, and we 
sent to the inn we saw named in it, 
for we had no other means of ascer- 
taining who you were and where you 
lived. We have got some of your things 
here for you, and when you are better 
you can give any directions you please; 
but the doctor says you must keep 
quiet, you have had such long fainting 
fits. Now you must please take this; 
I am your nurse." 

Evelyn obeyed; then, getting restless 
unci rather excited, she asked, 

** Do tell me who you are, and where 
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I am — not, I trust, in that miserable 
inn — don't leave me there — I like to see 
you, and I wish you would tell me 
your name." 

" My name is Magdalen Heaton ; I am 
the mother of the little girl whom you 
saved from drowning; she must (humanly 
speaking) have been lost but for you and 
your noble exertions. I fear you will feel 
the consequences of them for some little 
time; but you can judge how pleasant 
it is to all in this house to nurse you, 
and do all we can to show our deep 
thankfulness." 

"I did very little," murmured Evelyn, 
sinking back from exhaustion. ^^I believe 
I must have been ill before, though I 
hardly knew it, and I had a long faint* 
ing fit from fright last night, though I 
cannot recollect if this is the same day, 
or night or morning." 
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"Hush! hush!" exclaimed a voice which 
accompanied or rather preceded a firm step 
that entered the room at that moment. 
" Is that your good nursing, Maggie? 
Didn't the doctor say she mustn't be spoken 
to or be allowed to be excited in any way 
— only just a word, and a spoonful of 
nourishment now and then when required. 
I thought you had more sense, Maggie. 
Why, you will be bringing the child in 
next, to smother her with kisses, as the 
poor little thing is wanting to do." 

This was uttered sotto voce, in an ani- 
mated whisper, and Evelyn turned her 
head to see the speaker, who approached 
the bed on the opposite side to that at 
which her first friend had appeared. This 
person presented a very different aspect. 
She was at least some twenty years her 
senior, without much pretension to good 
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looks or refinement of appearance. She 
belonged evidently to the middle ranks of 
life, and her style of dress indicated no 
desire to aspire beyond it. She came up 
to Evelyn, however, with a friendly manner 
and voice, and toning down an accent 
naturally somewhat harsh and provincial, 
said, 

"Now, my dear, as it seems my niece, 
Mrs. Heaton, is doing her best to keep 
you awake and excite your attention, con- 
trary to all medical orders, perhaps you 
will try and take some of this broth I 
have made for you myself. I will answer 
for its being good; no one need be afraid 
of my cookery." 

Evelyn's looks turned from one to the 
other of her new friends, and her perceptions 
soon became sufl&ciently aroused to enable 
her to understand that she had been taken 
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to the house of these two women, after 
rescuing the child of one of them from 
its perilous situation, and that their kindly 
feelings towards her were greatly excited 
in conse(q[uence, and that it was, as they 
declared, a real pleasure to nurse her and 
do anything for her. With the sensitive 
delicacy so natural to her disposition, Eve- 
lyn shrank from giving so much trouble, 
and felt the utmost pain at perceiving her 
own inability to rise from her bed and do 
anything for herself. She was obliged to 
submit to the force of circumstances, for 
she soon became worse, and some weeks 
passed before she could leave her sick 
room. 
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CHAPTER III. 

rpHUS it happened that on Evelyn's re- 
covery she found herself an inmate 
of the Hollies Farm, about three miles 
from the town of Haptown, where she 
had spent the first melancholy week of 
her self-separation from her husband and 
her home. Of that once loved but guilty 
husband she hardly now dared think. 
Where he was, how he had borne her 
abandonment, and what had been his 
consequent movements, were all alike un- 
known to her. It was all her own doing 
— she had with her own hands opened 
the door of separation between them, but in 
30 doing had little guessed how quickly 
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and irrevocably it would have been closed 
behind her. She certainly expected that 
some letter of remonstrance, some token of 
remembrance and explanation, would have 
followed her to her father's house. In 
fact, it might already have done so, but 
it would no doubt be put aside, with 
other letters, to wait Lord Beverley's re- 
turn, or possibly forwarded to their 
foreign address. 

Some weeks had now passed away ; the 
days were shortening, and autumn was 
advancing into winter. Evelyn knew not 
how to leave the new friends she had so 
unexpectedly found and made, and they 
seemed equally unwilling to part from 
her. 

Evelyn recovered but slowly from her 
illness, a tedious case of low nervous fever. 
It had been, no doubt, brought on by 
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long worry of mind, and the excitement 
of the night preceding her adventure at 
the river's side, which had brought the 
incipient illness to a crisis. She was 
naturally extremely delicate, and the pre- 
ceding winter had tried her feeble consti- 
tution severely. On the approach of 
another she was, therefore, but little fitted 
for any exposure to the hardships and pri- 
vations she had brought upon herself, if 
left to her own resources. 

At the commencement of her long illness 
her friends had perceived her distress of 
mind, and, anxious to relieve her, if pos- 
sible, Magdalen Heaton asked her if there 
was any friend she could write to, and 
whom she might prefer having about her, 
to themselves, adding, with kind considera- 
tion, that she had observed Evelyn had, 
in her half-sleeping, wandering moods. 
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spoken of her father. Could she summon 
him to come to her? 

Evelyn could only gasp out, 

'^ No ! no ! I have no father now. I 
had once, but he is married again — ^he will 
never more care for me !" 

This was all that ever passed between 
them on the subject of family affairs ; for 
Mrs. Heaton, supposing it was the clue to 
everything that seemed strange in the poor 
girl's unknown history, with gefttle com- 
miseration let the subject drop. She only 
devoted herself with increasing solicitude 
to the task of soothing their interesting 
patient, and overcoming, as far as she was 
able, any feeling of delicate reluctance she 
might entertain in accepting the good 
offices of those who were as yet so strange 
to her. 

The little girl she had saved did much 
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towards establishing this desired state of 
feeling on Evelyn's part, for after Violet 
was allowed to enter her room, she 
would willingly never have quitted it. 
The child testified the most devoted , love 
and attachment to her presence. She was 
never weary of sitting by, and, if Evelyn 
would permit it, of caressing her. She 
was a wondrously engaging little creature, 
quick and clever for her age, and with 
more refinement of manner and appearance 
than was common in her station of 
life. 

Violet was a fair and pretty child, 
though not An the least resembling her 
mother, Magdalen Heaton, as has been 
said, was beautiful. Hers was, moreover, 
beauty of that rare order that must be 
recognised even by the most sceptical 
eye, and exists in its outlines even when 
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the bloom of youth is passed or health 
fails. 

Magdalen was evidently no longer as 
lovely as she might have been in her 
earlier years, but she was still sufficiently 
so, to proclaim what she must have been 
in the days of her bright girlhood. She 
was gifted, too, with a soft, low voice, 
and a quiet and simple grace of move- 
ment, that was perfectly independent of all 
forms and ceremonies of society, or of the 
fashions of that world of which she knew 
nothing. 

No doubt Mrs. Heaton would have 
been found by some deficient in that 
nameless charm and fascination of manner 
which distinguished the high-bom and 
highly-educated Evelyn Hazledine ; but 
she was an intuitively well-bred and natu- 
rally loveable woman. Her little daugh- 
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ter, with a strange yearning after an 
order of things with which she had never 
been acquainted, had an almost passionate 
longing for all that pertained to the re- 
finements of life and manners, and shrank 
with childish repugnance from the homely 
pursuits and habits of the family in which 
she was bom. It therefore often happened 
that there was war between her and her 
great-aunt, Miss Hester Arnold. 

Evelyn found that the Hollies Farm 
was the property of the blind man, who 
was her first friend in the family. He 
belonged to the highly respectable class 
of yeoman farmers in Sussex. It was not 
a large estate, but it was his own, and 
had been in his family for some genera- 
tions back, and his circumstances ap- 
peared comfortable and easy. Magdalen 
would succeed to the "Hollies'' on her 
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father's death, and it would, after her 
own, devolve upon little Violet. 

It . was on this account that Miss 
Heaton was so anxious to inspire a taste 
for all that belonged to a farmer's life 
in the little girl to whom the family pro- 
perty would eventually descend. She 
strove to interest Violet in the details 
of the dairy, and, what to many children 
is so interesting, the poultry-yard ; be- 
sides exciting some wish for information 
in regard to agricultural pursuits; but 
the child perversely refused to take any 
part in her aunt's occupations, and de^- 
clared her resolution to be " a lady." 

What this term comprehended in her 
limited experience, she might have been 
puzzled to define; but after she became 
acquainted with Evelyn, it was all bright 
and clear to ^ the little girl's mental vision 
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— it was ever after, " A lady like Miss 
Lynn/' 

Some mothers might have been jealous 
in witnessing this extraordinary devotion 
of their one-loved treasure to so entirely 
new a person and influence. But Mag" 
dalen Heaton was not of a jealous tem- 
perament — ^there was no littleness in her 
nature. She was pleased to see the 
child's gratitude, and thought it was but 
natural she should dearly love one sp 
sweet and good as Evelyn appeared to 
her. Everything that Magdalen liked and 
preferred was right also in her poor blind 
father's estimation. She was his one pearl 
of great price, and he entertained, besides, 
the deepest respect and regard for one 
to whom they all owed sfi much as they 
did to Evelyn. 

To Miss Arnold's plain, practical mind 
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it sometimes appeared strange that a 
young woman, evidently well born, and 
well educated, should be thus thrown 
amongst them, and declare herself to have 
"no friends, no relations/' She listened 
to her niece's explanations of her new 
friend's father's second marriage, and 
though she said little to Magdalen on 
the subject, she could not entirely sup- 
press certain misgivings that all might 
not be right. Yet, as she saw more of 
Evelyn, these doubts gradually faded away, 
and left nothing behind but a slight sensation 
of wonder. 

Between Evelyn and Magdalen there 
soon sprang up a very sincere and tender 
friendship, in spite of all disparity of 
situation in life, for Mrs. Heaton possessed 
every natural feeling and disposition that 
characterizes the true gentlewoman. She 
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had also in early youth had the ad- 
vantage of being intimately associated with 
the only surviving daughter of her rector's 
family, and in some degree had profited 
by the instructions bestowed upon her. 
Her happy friendship with Susan Leslie 
had been uninterrupted until both the 
girls reached the age of eighteen, and 
then the same complaint that had proved 
fatal to both her elder sisters attacked 
Susan Leslie, and, after a year's lingering 
illness, she died. Dui'ing that tiiAe the 
Leslie family were absent from the rectory, 
as they had been advised to try change 
of climate for their last daughter, and, 
acting on that prescription, they took their 
child abroad; nor did they return to 
Uplands till some months after her 
death* 

It was during the long protracted ab- 
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sence of her friends at the rectory that 
Magdalen Arnold (the acknowledged beauty 
of Uplands) became a wife. Little was 
known of the circumstances that attended 
that event. When the Leslies returned 
after their last and great affliction, they 
found that Magdalen had left her 
home. Her marriage had been apparently 
a very hasty one; still it seemed to 
have met with the full concurrence of 
both her parents, and it was said was 
brought to so precipitate a conclusion on 
account of Mr. Heaton's professional en- 
gagements (as a surveyor or land agent) 
demanding his presence elsewhere. Little 
was however known at the time, relative 
to the circumstances of her departure. 
All her friends were able to gather was 
the fact of Magdalen's marriage, which had 
in consequence taken her from her old home. 
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After that event, in less than a year's 
time, to the surprise of all her friends, 
Magdalen suddenly re-appeared there. It 
was said she came home to wait her 
approaching confinement there. Then fol- 
lowed a time of sad trouble and distress 
at the Hollies Farm, for Mrs. Arnold, 
Magdalen's mother, died suddenly, and her 
loss was an overwhelming affiction to her 
blind helpless husband, who depended so 
entirely upon her. She was not a very 
popular person in his family, or amongst 
her neighbours, as they seemed to con- 
sider her, from some cause or other, as 
being rather above her situation in life. 

However that might have been, Matthew 
Arnold saw no fault in her. She had 
been a good and exemplary wife to him 
in his season of distress, and the loss 
fell upon him with crushing weight. He 
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had, too, at the same time^ much cause 
for trouble and anxiety on his daughter's 
account, and everything at once falling on 
the stricken man, seemed too much for 
him to bear. He sank for a time under 
the pressure of his calamities, and both 
body and mind gave way — ^he became 
almost imbecile. However, after a time 
he rallied, though never to be what he 
was before his sorrow and his sickness. 
It was at that time that his sister, 
Hester Arnold, leaving her own com- 
fortable and independent home, at some 
distance, came to the Hollies to take 
care of her blind stricken brother, on his 
wife's death, and to nurse his daughter 
in her confinement. Nor did Miss Arnold 
again leave the Hollies Farm, even when 
his daughter was sufficiently recovered to 
take her lost mother's place in it. Her 
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cheerful; useful presence had become a 
necessity in that quiet household to its 
sorrowing inmates, even after the first 
pressure of their grief had passed away. 

It is true that Aunt Hester, though 
kind and liberal in heart, was sometimes 
sharp and short in speech and temper, 
and that oftentimes her zeal outran her 
discretion, as was too well known in her 
advocacy of the caufie of order and cleanli- 
ness in the domicile over which she still 
presided; but any little worries to which 
her slight failings might occasionally sub- 
ject her brother and his daughter, were 
cheerfully borne by them, in considera- 
tion of her many good and sterling 
qualities; they could ill have spared her 
from their desolated hearth. 

Time we all know possesses wonderful 
and salutary powers, as the most afflict- 
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ed can testify; and when Evelyn first 
made her appearance at the Hollies Farm, 
its influence was sufficiently apparent 
in the calm and cheerful spirit of content- 
ment which reigned throughout the whole 
household. She was also sensible of its 
effects on her own perturbed and troubled 
mind, whilst she felt the refreshing balm 
of Magdalen's gentle presence, and unob- 
trusive offices of kindness, fall with heal- 
ing power upon her wounded heart. 

Thus, uncertain where to go to on her 
recovery, she was content for a time to 
linger on with her new-found friends in 
their humble but pleasant home. 

No doubt, in accommodating herself to 
the simple details of their every-day life, 
Evelyn did so with a better grace than 
she might have displayed had so novel, and 
in mznj ways uncongenial a mode of ex- 
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istence been pressed upon ber by any 
other circumstances than her own free 
will. It was not long before she entered 
upon some slight arrangement as to her 
continuance at the Hollies Farm. 

They were all assembled one afternoon 
in the usual sitting-room, or family par- 
lour, after the early dinner. Evelyn was 
sitting idly, as was her custom gene- 
rally, in a high-backed chair on one side 
of the fire, with little Violet at her feet, 
holding her hand between her own chubby 
palms. Miss Arnold, at a distance, ar- 
ranged a linen press with much assiduity. 
The old farmer paced up and down be- 
fore the windows, in sight of his daugh- 
ter, who stood before the table in front 
of the fire, cutting and arranging some 
plain work. 

"Give me some of that work which 
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you are cutting out, Magdalen/' said 
Evelyn, at length breaking the silence 
which had reigned for some time in the 
room. 

"No, dear, I don't think it will suit 
you at all. They are only my father's 
new shirts, and the work is stiff and 
hard, and would hurt your little white 
fingers." 

" Ah ! mamma," broke in little Violet, 
" are not they lily-white fingers ? — 
and such lovely rings — do just look at 
them !" 

Evelyn slightly shuddered as the child 
held up her left hand, now .denuded of 
its wedding golden circlet, which had been 
flung from her finger in the garden, after 
she had witnessed her husband's meeting 
with the stranger. She had still two 
or three rather valuable, rings remain- 
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ingy and these suggested an idea to 
her. 

"Ah! give me those rings back, Violy," 
said she, as the child tried to remove 
them, to obtain a closer inspection of their 
beauties; "I wanted to ask your advice, 
Magdalen, about these same rings. I might 
get something, I should think, if they 
were sold. I told you all about my 
stolen money at that wretched inn — I 
only wonder they did not take those 
things too." 

"They could easily have been identi- 
fied in a little place like Haptown," said 
Miss Arnold, from the depths of the 
closet ; " and there was no such risk in 
getting the money changed.'^ 

"Well, I am very glad they left me 
something," said Evelyn; "for now I 
am quite well and strong again, I can- 
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not bear remaining a burden for ever on 
you, my dear kind friends." 

"Oh! Eve, how can you talk so?" 
replied Magdalen, with an expression of 
real pain on her open, candid brow; "as 
if we could ever do enough for you — 
but now really," continued she, with in- 
tuitive good breeding, not wishing Evelyn 
to remain under the shadow of an obliga* 
tion which seemed so to oppress her, "if 
you are not satisfied to take up with 
us on our terms, stay with us on your own, 
if you can settle anything to your satis- 
faction." 

"Yes — ^thank you, dear," replied Evelyn, 
dreamily; "I have been thinking if I 
could remain with you as a boarder for 
this winter, I should like it so very 
much ; but I must and will pay for it 
— if I could get some sort, of employment 
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and sell these trinkets, I should have 
quite enough." 

*'I wUl tell you," said Magdalen, 
quietly, after a pause, "if you will not 
take it amiss, how you could pay us over 
and over again for your living here, and 
leave us in your debt greatly also." 

"Only tell me," replied Evelyn, as 
quietly. 

"Well, you see, I have not much 
time, with one thing or another, nor am 
I highly qualified to instruct another, but 
if you would teach Violet in the morn- 
ing sometimes, and in the evening now 
and then read to my father, — that is all," 
said Mrs. Heaton, suddenly pausing, as if 
fearing her proposition might not be ac- 
ceptable. 

Evelyn did not answer for a moment; 
at last she said, 
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"I have a strong objection to becom- 
ing a paid governess, if such is your 
idea — originated, I well know, in all kind- 
ness to me. But I will do as you say 
— teach your child as a friend, and read 
to your father as the same. There need 
then be no question of money between 
us." 

And thus it came to be decided, and 
Evelyn remained at the Hollies Farm. 
Evelyn, however, obtained some more lu- 
crative employment. Her friends procured 
some work for her, which, being of a very 
fine and delicate description, was mode- 
rately well paid. She also sold her rings 
to tolerable advantage, and had the satis- 
faction of discharging her doctor's and 
hotel bills, and of removing all her small 
possessions from Mrs. BarrelFs custody ; and 
then, in the exercise of such occupations 
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as she had taken upon herself, the time 
passed quickly away. 

It was, indeed, a very quiet life that 
Evelyn led at the old farm-house. The 
inmates of it seemed to have little inter- 
course with the surrounding world. For 
some cause or other they did not asso- 
ciate with any of the neighbouring far- 
mers' families, and, owing to the wide ex- 
tent of sheep lands and downs about the 
Hollies, there were not many within 
reach. Mrs. Heaton never spoke of any 
friends but Susan Leslie, and that ac- 
quaintance had been previous to her 
married life. For the last seven years, 
therefore, it seemed that life had presented 
few changes to the inmates of the Hollies. 
But who and what was Mr. Heaton, the 
father of little Violet, and the husband 
of Magdalen ? 
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Evelyn often found herself asking this 
question mentuUy, but as no allusion 
was ever made to him by her new 
friends, she naturally abstained from mak- 
ing the inquiry openly. She knew, from 
various observations made from time to 
time, that the child had been bom at 
the farm-house, and had lived there ever 
since. She came to the conclusion at 
length that Mr. Heaton had probably died 
before Violet's birth, and that although 
Magdalen had become resigned to her 
great bereavement, and in some measure 
consoled, yet it was too deep a sorrow for 
her to dwell upon or speak of, at least 
to one so recently known as herself. 

Thus, although there was every outward 
demonstration of kindly feeling and friend- 
ship between these two young women, they 
each jealously guarded the eventful page 
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of their married lives from each other's 
inspection and participation. 

Evelyn rather liked the calm monotony 
of her days ; she felt as if the Hollies 
were a temporary resting-place from which 
she could look back quietly on the turmoil 
of her past existence, and from whence 
she might, in the course of time, be 
enabled to form some plan for her future 
life and conduct. Altogether she felt 
grateful to the friendly river for having, as 
it were, brought her, all unconsciously on 
her own part, to such a calm haven of 
rest. 

The winter wore gradually away. Eve- 
lyn, always delicate during the severe 
weather, was particularly so that year. Her 
friends therefore insisted on her keeping the 
house, and using every precaution which 
care and kindness could suggest. 
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It thus .happened that Evelyn was 
seldom abte to accompany the family to 
the churchi which was situated a full 
mile from their habitation. She heard 
them say, however, that Doctor and 
Mrs* Leslie were absent at that time, 
and that a stranger was taking the 
rector's duty in his absence. Evelyn asked 
one day whether they had any remaining 
family. 

**Only one son," said Magdalen, "and 
he is in the navy, so we do not often 
see him here. And now," she added, " we 
are less likely than ever, for his uncle, 
Admiral Brook, Mrs. Leslie's brother, is 
dead, and has left him a nice place some 
distance from here, in another county, 
and it is there that the Doctor and Mrs. 
Leslie have been staying for some weeks 
past." 
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*'Yes," observed Miss Hester, who had 
just returned from an excursion into the 
village, "but I have good news for you, 
Maggie ; I was at the shop just now 
about the butter, and Mrs. Todd told 
me that the family are coming home the 
day after to-morrow, and Captain Brook 
is coming with them." 

"That is good .news," said Magdalen, 
cheerfully. "I am so glad, too, on Eve's 
account, there will be a little pleasant 
variety for her. Mrs. Leslie will be sure 
to ask her to the Rectory." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"VrOT many days after this observation, 
Evelyn was sitting with her little 
pupil in her accustomed place^ when the 
child looked up and exclaimed, 

"Grandfather, there is a gentleman com- 
ing up to the door, and he has such a 
nice dog with him/' 

" It's the commodore, Til be bound," 
said Matthew Arnold; "he's ever kind 
and thoughtful of them that suffers priva- 
tions. Bun and open the door, Violet, my 
dear." 

" Betsy can do . that, grandfather," said 
the child, shrinking back to Evelyn's side. 
"Aunt Hester is in the dairy, and mamma 
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is up-stairsy and I can go and tell them, 
if you like." 

"As you please, my dear," replied the 
old man, for by that time his visitor had 
effected an entrance, and lightly knocking 
with his stick at the parlour door, opened 
it, and without further ceremony walked 
in. 

" Ah ! my old friend, and how are you 
and Maggie?" 

But the gentleman stopped in his greet- 
ing, with a short bow to the lady he had 
mistaken for his old playfellow. Evelyn 
quietly returned the salutation, and saying 
she would call Mrs. Heaton, left the 
room. 

Captain Brook Leslie — for it was he — 
looked for a moment after the retiring 
figure, and then asked, 

"Who is that nice-looking girl? I do 
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not remember any one about here like her. 
Some friend of Maggie's, I suppose, almost 
as pretty as herself?" 

*^So they tell me, captain. I only wish 
I could judge for myself ; but I can tell 
pretty near without seeing what most folks 
is like, and Miss Lynn is a beauty, I 
know." 

" What do you judge from, Arnold ?" 

*^ The tone of her sweet voice, and 
the fall of her soft step, and the gentle 
way she does everything in, and her 
kind words and actions, all tells me hand- 
some is as handsome does !" 

"Well, that is not a bad way of coming 
to so pleasant a conclusion, and if there is 
any illusion in it, you have reason to 
be thankful in some measure to your 
calamity." 

" Ah ! captain, maybe ; but it's an 
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awful privation, to say the least of it ; 
and a short time agone it almost lost 
me that dear child. She had slipped down 
the bank, and was well-nigh drowned, 
and me no help. I was amost crazy- 
like, screaming for help, till that good 
girl came and saved the young one, and 
was nigh drowned herself in doing it." 

"Do you mean that was that young 
lady's introduction to you and your fa- 
mily?" asked Captain Leslie, with a sur- 
prised look. 

^^Thaty and no other, and God be 
thanked for it," replied Matthew Arnold, 
with solemn earnestness. 

At this crisis of their conversation 
Mrs. Heaton came into the room, with 
a frank, cordial welcome to her early 
friend, who returned it with a warmth 
that proved their acquaintance was one 
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of long standing, and more than ordinary 
friendship. 

Captain Leslie had, in fact, known 
Magdalen from her early childhood, when 
she was the constant companion of hm 
young sister. He had seen them grow 
up together, and had, with the rest of 
his family, felt no common degree of 
interest and regard for the beautiful and 
gentle girl, whose presence at the Rectory 
seemed so essential to his sister's happiness. 
After poor Susan's early death, the re- 
membrance of that friendship formed a 
link between them that could never be 
broken. 

There were other circumstances, too, in 
Magdalen Heaton's history which enlisted 
the sympathy of the generous-hearted man 
strongly in her behalf. He was always 
ready to act as her friend, and in some 
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measure as her guardian and champion^ 
whenever she needed either. He had taken 
upon himself also the office of godfather 
to the little girl, who was born under 
peculiarly sad circumstances, but he had 
been so long absent that the child had 
forgotten him. 

Evelyn did not appear again till the 
dinner-hour called the family together, and 
then the late visitor had departed. She 
noted, however, that Magdalen's usually 
pale cheek wore a brighter tint than 
generally coloured it, and that her manner, 
though quiet and composed as ever, was 
particularly cheerful. It was only the 
wholesome effects of meeting with a con- 
genial mind, and one whose cheerful, lively 
conversation had imparted a little ray of 
brightness to the uniform dulness of Magda- 
len's daily life and occupations. Still Evelyn 
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could not help fancying a little romance, 
of which her friend was the heroine. 

Everyone seemed benefited by the visit 
of the frank-hearted sailor. Old Matthew 
had quite a new flow of ideas in con- 
sequence, Miss Hester became almost 
sprightly, in commenting upon Captain 
Brook Leslie's appearance, and the good 
fortune of which he had lately come into 
possession; little Violet was evidently full 
of childish pride and importance, on be- 
coming aware that she was actually the 
godchild of so important and charming a 
personage as Captain Leslie. 

"Did he choose my name, mamma?" 
asked the child. 

"No, my dear," responded Miss Hester, 
quickly answering for her niece; "if Cap- 
tain Leslie had chosen your name, he 
would have given you a more sensible 
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one. You might just as well have been 
called * Cowslip/ which we all know is a 
favourite name in the dairy. On that 
account, perhaps, it would have been a 
better name for a farmer's child." 

This remark was most unpalatable to 
the little girl; she coloured up to the 
roots of her fair hair, whilst the small 
aristocratic-looking features seemed all to 
protest against such a designation, and a 
little murmuring protest was heard, that 
she "would not be a * farmer's child,' 
but a lady, like Eve Lynn." 

"Nonsense, child, you must be what 
you are born and bred to ; and you 
ought to be thankful, too, for it," persisted 
Miss Hester, with the injudicious perti- 
nacity often exhibited by spinsters in their 
contests with the unfathomable depths of 
childish nature and its strange demonstrations. 
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Evelyn made an eflfort to divert atten- 
tion from her little friend, whom she un- 
derstood better, perhaps, than any one pre- 
sent, and observed, 

" I suppose all your friends are returned 
now to the Eectory, Magdalen?" 

"Yes, I am happy to say dear Mrs. 
Leslie and the Doctor are come home; 
and now they have that one precious son 
restored to them for awhile, how happy 
they must be." 

"Did not you say that Captain Leslie 
had come into possession of a large for- 
tune and nice place lately ? " 

" So I hear," said Magdalen ; " but he 
did not tell us much about it. We shall 
hear it all from his mother, no doubt, 
to-morrow. She begs us to go there and 
dine with them at their luncheon hour. So 
you will come. Eve?" 
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" I ! oh ! no, thank you," said she, 
hastily, shrinking back from appearing in 
her false name amongst strangers, or being 
indebted to them for patronage. 

Magdalen looked and felt disappointed ; 
however, she never pressed people to do 
anything that seemed distasteful to them, 
and settled in her own mind how she 
would talk to her old friends, and bring 
them down to see Evelyn, and make 
them court her society, as she instinctively 
felt they must do, before it would be 
willingly bestowed upon them. 

The next day, therefore, Magdalen and 
her little girl set off alone on their ex- 
pedition to the Rectory, and* Evelyn re- 
mained at home, to pass the weary hours 
of her absence with blind Matthew and his 
sister Hester. 

The evening was' stealing on as Magda- 
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len came within sight of her home, accom- 
panied by Brook Leslie, who had walked 
across the downs with her and little Violet, 
whose attention was for the most part de- 
voted to her new friend, his dog Nero. 

" How short the afternoons are now," 
said Magdalen. "I fear Eve will be get- 
ting tired of reading, and want me to re- 
lieve her. It must be later than I thought 
when we left the Rectory." 

*' You should have brought your friend 
with you, Maggie, and then you would 
have stayed longer. I find from my little 
god-daughter that this young lady is her 
governess. I had no idea you were become 
so grand, Maggie!" 

^'You may well laugh at such a notion. 
No — I should never have aspired to such 
a governess as Miss Lynn for poor little 
Violet, but as circumstances brought her 
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amongst us — ^you have heard how it hap- 
pened? — and she was willing to teach my 
child^ and liked to remain with us for a 
time, why, of course it is a great advant- 
age to her, and all of us." 

"And have you never heard anything 
of her friends or relations, or antecedents? 
She seems to have dropped upon you 
from the clouds; really, Maggie, you 
should not take in every stray damsel in 
that way." 

" What do you object to in Miss 
Lynn?" asked Magdalen, with some little 
warmth, as they stopped at the gate that 
led to the house. "The only fault you 
or any one can find against her is, that 
she is poor and friendless! Oh! Captain 
Leslie! it is not like you to be so hard 
upon her, or anyone in distress; and 
then," continued Magdalen, her voice and 
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her whole expression of countenance soft- 
ening, " I have often thought, what a 
look she has of poor Susan. I think it 
was that which drew me first to like her 
so; when you see that, you will not be 
so hard upon her." 

They entered the house as Magdalen 
ceased speaking; and, crossing a wide sort 
of entrance-hall or place, as it was called, 
opened the door of the parlour, where 
they found Evelyn sitting with the old 
man and his sister. It was getting too 
dusk to read, so Evelyn had laid down 
the book with which she had been 
amusing them. Miss Hester had taken 
up her knitting, her constant resource 
at the time of day she called ^^ blind 
man's holiday;" there was no sound to 
be heard in the quiet room but the 
constant click of her needles, which she 
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plied with great dexterity. Evelyn turned 
round at her friend's entrance with a 
glad smile of welcome, and without the 
least expression of discontent at having 
been consigned for some time to the 
society of such dull companions. She 
certainly looked rather out of place ia 
that homely apartment, with all its sur- 
roundings, though her black dress was of 
the plainest material, and her bright hair 
so closely braided back — there was an 
unmistakeable look of high-bred refine- 
ment, of which no outward circumstances 
could deprive her. There might be dis- 
covered, moreover, a wan and somewhat 
wistful look in the pale delicate face as it 
turned towards them in the fading light, 
which made Brook Leslie exclaim under 
his breath to Magdalen, as he followed 
her into the room, 
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"I see what you mean! Yes! there is 
the look you mention. No!' trust me, I 
will never be hard, as you call it, 
again/' 

The next morning brought Doctor Leslie 
and his wife to call at the Hollies. 
Evelyn was in the room when they 
entered, and so quietly, she had not been 
aware of their approach, and she had 
no pretence for running away. Before 
she had been five minutes in their com- 
pany, all desire of doing so seemed com- 
pletely to have vanished. 

There was a kind and gentle courtesy 
about the Doctor, and a sweet expression 
of motherly kindness in his wife, that 
made her feel perfectly at her ease, 
although she heard herself introduced and 
spoken to as Miss Lynn. After a few 
minutes, she resigned herself to it, and 
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in a few more thought no more about 
it. 

Doctor Leslie was a tall, thin man, 
with a peculiarly benevolent expression of 
countenance on his marked features, that 
accorded well with his old-fashioned cour- 
tesy of manner and address ; whilst his 
great mental superiority was tempered by 
a peculiarly winning, almost deferential, 
mode of address towards all those whom he 
conversed with. 

Mrs. Leslie Avas as prepossessing in her 
gentle, lady-like way — she had still traces 
of the great beauty which had distin- 
guished her youthful days — now so long 
past — and a serenity of countenance and 
disposition, that her many and severe 
trials had never been able to destroy. 

Both the Doctor and Mrs. Leslie seemed 
bent on making Evelyn's acquaintance — 
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they were evidently attracted by her man- 
ner and appearance; and no doubt there 
was that species of resemblance to their 
last lost child, that still more powerfully 
bespoke their kind interest in her favour. 
Before they left, they had so far over- 
come all Evelyn's previous resolutions, that 
they had obtained the promise of an early 
visit from her when Magdalen next visited 
the Rectory ; and after their departure 
she even volunteered the remark to 
Magdalen of how much she liked her 
friends. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T)T degrees Evelyn became well ac^ 
quainted with her new friends at the 
Kectory^ and found Magdalen had not 
said a word too much in their praise. 
She was particularly struck with the depth 
of attachment existing between the old 
couple. It had served to support them 
through the many trials and bereavements 
of a long career, and now with hearts 
and hopes fixed on the same goal, they 
peacefully looked forward to the termina- 
tion that must precede its realization. 

They were both (particularly the Doctor) 
people of more than common attainments, 
and possessed of many and varied re- 
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sources; and yet the every-day little in- 
cidents of a country life seemed to afford 
them their chief pleasures? They appeared 
to have a peculiar talent for attaching 
and attracting the birds and all the smaller 
animals about them. It was strange and 
pleasant to witness the fearlessness of the 
little creatures, and to note the Doctor and 
his wife's interest in such dumb com- 
panions and simple fellowship. 

After a short time, Captain Leslie re- 
turned to his own residence, which was 
in another county, and though he came 
in the meantime constantly to the Hollies, 
Evelyn saw and heard nothing to confirm 
her idea that there might be any feeling 
stronger than the open regard and friend- 
ship professed between him and her friend 
Magdalen. 

One of Evelyn's self-imposed duties at 
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the farm was to read the weekly journal 
of the neighbouring town completely through 
from beginning to end to Matthew Arnold, 
on the day of its arrival. Her eye and 
attention were one day arrested by the. 
programme it contained of the reception 
intended to be given by the tenants of 
Sir Horace Singleton to their long absent 
landlord on his return to Cleve Court the 
ensuing spring, and the hope expressed 
by the said tenantry that he would now 
take up his abode amongst them. 

It was an account full of deep interest 
to Evelyn, for she remembered how much 
her husband had reckoned on Sir Horace's 
good offices with his parents, in bringing 
about a reconciliation between them; and also 
she thought of his hope that Sir Horace 
Singleton might, on his return, become the 
husband of his sister Rose. So many re- 
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collections crowded on her heart, fraught 
with memories of past happiness, that no 
wonder her voice faltered as she read, 
and soon the rising tears choked her utter- 
ance, and she paused. 

^' Never mind me,'' said the blind man, 
'^ read on. I like to hear all about it. 
What's past and gone can't be helped. 
lie's a good gentleman enough, he's not 
to blame for his friends, the best on 'em 
have bad ones times out of mind." 

This speech was perfectly unintelligible 
to Evelyn, but as she and Matthew were 
alone in the room, she ventured to ask 
him if be was acquainted with Sir Horace 
Singleton. 

^'Mel No, indeed, I never see him in 
my life, even when I could do so, before 
my privation, but I have often heard talk 
of him, and he has land all adjoining mine." 
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Then, after a pause, he added, 

"That's what brought 'em all here." 

"Brought who here?" asked Evelyn. 

" Why, him we never mention. Her 
husband, as I thought you knew, by stop- 
ping in that way." 

"No, I know nothing, and, I suppose, 
had better not ask?" said Evelyn, long- 
ing, it must be confessed, for a little in- 
sight into her friend's carefully-withheld 
history, at the same time thinking how 
little right she had to request it. 

"Well," replied Matthew, "there's not 
much to tell, and but little pleasure in 
telling — only that poor girl got a bad hus- 
band, when we thought she had got a good 
one." 

"And what had Sir Horace Singleton to 
do with it?" asked Evelyn, with irrepres- 
sible interest. 
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" Why, he brought him amongst us ; we 
should never have seen nothing of him if 
that young barrownight had not brought 
him down on his business, which joined 
on to mine — that is, the land did. That 
was how it all came to pass ; and so 
they met, and an evil day it was." 

^* But he, Mr. Heaton, died early, did 
he not?" said Evelyn. 

" Worse nor that, my dear ; but hush ! 
I hear Maggy coming, and we never say 
nothing about it to her, poor girl ; but I 
thought, maybe, to you " 

Magdalen entered at that moment, with 
as sweet a smile upon her lip, and as 
peaceful an expression of countenance, as 
though trouble and care had never found 
a resting-place in her tranquil heart. 
There was, in fact, a peculiar look of 
calm and tender, almost childlike inno- 
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cence about Magdalen Heaton's mouth — 
something so trusting and gentle in ex- 
pression, that it almost contradicted that 
of the firm, rounded chin, and the reso- 
lute, though candid look of those dark 
truthful eyes, with their straight, delicately- 
pencilled brows, and broad, low forehead, 
which spoke of a certain power of will 
and decision of character. 

Evelyn looked at her friend with a 
double feeling of interest and sympathy, 
now she had in some degree ascertained 
the source of her domestic sorrows ; but 
she saw there was more of pleasure than 
pain at that moment in her thoughts, 
which Magdalen confirmed by saying, 

" I have just met dear Mrs. Leslie — 
she looks so hap'py, and says she has 
had such a nice letter from her son, 
and he will soon be coming here again." 
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**I am glad to hear it, for her sake 
and the Doctor's," said Evelyn. "I sup- 
pose now he begins to feel at home 
in Brook Hall — what sort of a place is 
it?" 

** The Leslies seemed to like it, when 
they were there for a short time," said 
Magdalen ; " I believe it is quite a modem 
house and new place, made by the late 
Admiral Brooks — he only died a year or 
two ago. Captain Leslie was at sea at 
the time, and has only come into his 
inheritance since his return last autumn. 
His father and mother are very anxious 
that he should marry, and now he has the 
means of doing so, and so comfortably." 

"I do not wonder at it," replied 
Evelyn ; ** having lost so many children, 
the dear old people must quite long for 
a grandchild." 
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"No doubt they do, with their kind, 
loving hearts," said Magdalen, warmly. " I 
feel quite covetous of every happiness 
that can befall them; and this marrying 
of their only son must be an event of such 
deep importance to them." 

"Then, is there any question of his 
marrying at present ?" asked Evelyn, with 
a quick glance at her friend. 

Magdalen laughed, a little, short, happy 
laugh, which brought out innumerable 
pretty dimples in her bright face. 

" Ah ! I must not tell tales — ^you will 
hear all in good time." 

Evelyn pondered a little over this 
enigmatical reply, and feeling a more than 
ordinary interest in the question, deter- 
mined to hear a little more on the sub- 
ject. The next day, having walked up 
to the Eectory, she found Mrs. Leslie 
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alone^ and hastened to congratulate her 
on her expectation of her son's speedy 
arrival. 

**Yes, dear boy/' said his mother, 
although he was nearly — we will not say 
how old, — " he writes word he may be 
here any day ; but he seems so much 
engrossed by, and taken up with his friends 
in his new neighbourhood, that I do not 
expect him till I see him. I tell papa 
(Dr. Leslie) he must be patient, and make 
all due allowances." 

**Then," observed Evelyn, smiling to 
herself, "we may suppose there is a lady 
in the case?" 

"Indeed, my dear, I hope and trust 
there is. I have been talking to your friend 
Magdalen, and so I suppose you will let 
me do so to you also. Yes, I cannot help 
thinking, from all I hear, and all I ob- 
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served when down at Brook Hall, that he 
is likely to take a wife from a very near 
neighbour's house. They are a very old 
family there — the Hazledines of Hazledine 
— and there are two such nice unmarried 
daughters, though, I fear, I am very 
foolish to prefer the youngest to the eldest, 
who is far better suited in age to my 
son ; but, indeed, I should think him very 
lucky if he succeeds in winning either. My 
dear, you are not well?" 

The sudden mention of her husband's 
family for a moment quite upset poor Eve- 
lyn's nerves; but the fear of losing this 
opportunity of hearing about them all en- 
abled her, with a desperate effort, to over- 
come the feeling of faintness and suffoca- 
tion, and saying something about being a 
bad walker, and drinking a glass of water 
in baste, she observed, 
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** Oh I do tell me all about them. And 
which, then, is Captain Leslie likely to 
propose to?" 

Mrs. Leslie looked at her visitor, and a 
feeling of genuine compassion glanced 
across her mind with the thought that 
perhaps Brook had made himself too plea- 
sant to the young girl before her, and 
that it was the sudden announcement of 
his intentions that caused her change of 
countenance, and evident disquietude. She 
answered her however, quietly, and with a 
view of dispelling any hope it might be in- 
jurious to her to entertain, saying, 

"I can hardly tell you, at present; but 
I feel sure it will be one or other of them, 
.either Janet or Bose Hazledine.'' 

^^And did you see them, dear Mrs. 
Leslie? — did you know them in the winter, 
when you were there?" 
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"Slightly, my dear; the great intimacy 
has been made since my son's return. Mr. 
Hazledine is a very proud and very pecu- 
liar man, and admits no one hastily, I 
hear, to the honour of his friend- 
ship." 

" And did you see or know any other of 
the family, sons or daughters?" 

"There are two married daughters — one 
lives in the neighbourhood, and I became 
slightly acquainted with her; the other, 
who is married to a Scotch nobleman, was 
not there at that time, and the son I 
never saw." 

" He is married ?" asked Evelyn, in a 
low, hesitating tone. 

"Yes. I hear he made a marriage that 
offended his family." 

" Some low person, perhaps ?" continued 
Evelyn, unable to let the subject drop. 

h2 
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** Oh ! no, quite the contrary, 1 believe ; 
but it was a run-away match, and that never 
speaks well for either party — not that I 
know any harm of either, but the parents 
naturally did not approve such a step." 

" And where are they ?" 

'*I think something was said about 
Captain Hazledine having accepted some 
appointment in Australia, where, I sup- 
pose, he now is ; and I believe his wife 
returned home to her own family, but I 
am not quite sure. Now, I see, my dear, 
that you have not got over your walk yet, 
so I will leave you to lie down quietly ; 
and after you have had some tea, the 
doctor shall drive you home in the pony- 
carriage." 

It was a kind and thoughtful act of 
good Mrs. Leslie to leave Evelyn alone 
at that crisis, though she little guessed 
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the cause of her discomfiture ; but seeing 
there was something amiss, and which 
must arise either from mind or body, 
she wisely left her visitor on the sofa, 
and kindly took her departure, with a 
few gentle words, and hopes of seeing 
some amendment on her return. 

Evelyn was indeed thankful for this 
kind consideration, and deeply did she 
ponder in her own mind over the intelli- 
gence thus casually conveyed. That Nor- 
man was gone, was far beyond her reach, 
now, she felt satisfied. He had indeed 
taken her at her word, and left her for 
ever, without even an efibrt or a remon- 
strance ! Oh ! how miserable she was in 
that certainty. She, who had fancied that 
hitherto she had the power in her own 
hands of seeing or hearing from him any 
day — supposing him still at Cleve Court — 
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never thinking of his leaving it till his 
friend's return; and now, guilty or not 
guilty, she felt he was still dearer to her 
than anything this world contained. 

But soon a sterner feeling superseded 
that softening mood. She recalled all 
that she had witnessed in the garden, 
and felt he had himself built up the 
wall of separation between them ; that 
she owed it to herself to leave him 
as she had done, though her lingering 
sensation of tenderness towards him deterred 
her from publishing her wrongs to the 
world and seeking her own justification, at 
his expense. 

Evelyn was wretched and miserable; the 
stagnant depths of her heart had been 
stirred, and all the stormy passions that 
slept there awoke to sting and goad her al- 
most to distraction. At the same time she was 
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conscious she was powerless for good or evil, 
she could not move; she had no one to 
appeal to. She had (to use a common 
phrase) made her own bed^ and she must 
lie on it 

In such a frame of mind did Evelyn 
return to the Hollies Farm, and small 
wonder was there, that she soon expe- 
rienced a return of her low feverish 
attacks, and became again the subject 
of her friend's tender nursing and Hester 
Arnold's sage admonitions and remonstrances 
touching the folly of people who are never 
strong, or good for much at any time, 
walking themselves into a nervous fever 
and getting laid up for weeks — not 
that she minded her trouble, she never 
flinched from any duty that was set 
before her-^— but it would be a good thing 
if young people would take pattern from her 
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and be as considerate. At last, between 
nursing and scolding (Miss Hester called 
it rousing) J Evelyn recovered, and came 
down again. 

It was spring when Evelyn took her 
first stroll out of doors — early spring — 
variable and uncertain as ever, in all its 
moods, yet hopeful and exhilarating in 
the bright promise and occasional foretaste 
of better days and lovelier things to come. 
Evelyn felt the cheering influence of the 
soft April days, when she and Magdalen 
wandered together under the shadow of the 
budding lilacs and early thorns, and little 
Violet ran before them and gathered sweet 
bunches of her favourite namesake flowers. 

Mrs. Leslie and the kind Doctor too 
came to see her, and often insisted on 
driving Evelyn out, when the days were 
bright and sunny, and the air genial 
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enough for such expeditions. Mrs. Leslie 
had not failed to intimate her view of 
the cause of Evelyn's illness to her friend 
Magdalen. It was done in all womanly 
tenderness, to save, as far as possible, 
her feelings in the course of coming 
events. No sentiment of displeasure, at 
what many might have considered as 
the presumption and folly of the friend- 
less penniless girl in daring to love 
her son, had ever entered the kind 
and candid motherly heart of Mrs. 
Leslie; she was aware she had never 
seen the slightest indication of such an 
attachment as she supposed existed on 
Evelyn's part, when in the presence of 
her son, and could only date the dawn of 
her suspicions on seeing Evelyn's agitation 
when she mentioned the probability of his 
finding a wife in one of the Miss Hazledines. 
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Magdalen also could not but be aware 
that some painful interest attached itself 
in Evelyn's mind to the suggestion of 
such an event. She therefore sought an 
opportunity, when slowly sauntering to- 
gether one bright sunny morning, when 
Evelyn's face was entirely concealed from 
her view, to mention, in a tone of indif- 
ference, that they were not likely to see 
much of Mrs. Leslie next week, as she 
told her she expected visitors at the 
rectory. The two Miss Hazledines were 
coming, as they were invited for the ap- 
proaching festivities at Cleve Court, and 
promised to pass a few days at the 
Leslies on their way there, and of course," 
she added, " Captain Brook would be at 
home to meet them." 

Then Magdalen talked on of other things, 
having given Evelyn the information she 
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thought it her bounden duty to do, but 
she noted with pain the trembling of that 
small hand which rested on her arm, and 
heard the scarcely articulated sound which 
whispered, 

"The Miss Hazledines coming here! — and 
shall we see them?" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TT was true, then! Norman's sisters were 
really coming to the Rectory at Uplands! 
They were expected there immediately. A 
short time before this visit was in con- 
templation, Sir Horace Singleton had \isited 
Hazledine once more. Very soon after his 
return to England, he turned his thoughts 
in that direction, and had given Lady 
Rachel notice of the pleasure in prospect; 
but when he did at last arrive, it was 
quite unexpectedly. Rose and Janet were 
busily occupied that morning. Rose was 
practising a little Spanish song which had 
been given her by Sir Horace during his 
last visit, when be had taught her how 
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to sing, and to pronounce the words — ^for 
he was a good musician as well as 
linguist, and he had found an apt scholar 
in his friend's youngest sister. Rose was 
no great proficient herself, though she 
had a sweet voice, and sang Scotch ballads 
charmingly, though very simply. She sel- 
dom ventured on any other style of sing- 
ing; but that one little Spanish song w^as 
an exception, and she had forgotten no- 
thing of what she had been taught in 
regard to it, Janet was also much en- 
grossed in her employment. She sat at 
a distant table, in a good light, and was 
giving her whole attention to a drawing 
before her, from which she was making 
a correct though rather stiflF copy. 

Whilst the two sisters were each ab- 
sorbed in their occupations, or the reflec- 
tions arising from them, the door was 
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suddenly thrown open, and the servant 
announced " Sir Horace Singleton." Both 
rose hastily, rather startled at the welcome 
sound, and both extended a hand, with 
bright smiles and kind words of pleasant 
greeting to their early and almost unex- 
pected visitor, and testifying a glad sur- 
prise as they did so. 

Sir Horace returned the cordial welcome 
given by the two sisters, with perhaps a 
shade less empressement on his side than 
that accorded by Janet, who, usually un- 
demonstrative to visitors in general, chose 
to receive Sir Horace with especial favour. 
Kose's pleasure on the occasion was chiefly 
betrayed by a little happy flutter of 
manner, which she was not adept enough 
to suppress, and a glad lighting up of 
the sweet eyes that glanced up so shyly 
to those of the new comer. She said 
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but little^ it is true, to express the 
pleasure she evidently felt at his arrival, 
and he soon asked, 

" You received my letter, I hope ? " 

" Oh yes," said Janet. " Mamma got 
one a few days ago." 

" Ah ! then, I am before the last I 
wrote — I found I could not get here 
next week, as I then expected, and had 
to alter my plan in consequence, so I 
proposed (as Lady Rachel kindly gave me 
carte blanche as to time) to come for a 
few days now instead, and I wrote yes- 
terday to announce my intended arrival 
to-day." 

" I fear," . returned Janet, " you mean 
to make a very shabby visit, if you are 
so pressed for time." 

"How is your father?" asked Sir Ho- 
race, passing over Janet's regrets at the 
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prospect of his brief sojourn at Hazle- 
dine ; " I was sorry to find," he con- 
tinued, "from Lady Rachel's letter, that 
he is become an invalid of late — ^but I 
hope that he is not seriously ill?" 

" I trust not, indeed," replied Rose, as 
the colour flew to her cheek, and then 
receding left it paler than before; whilst 
her eyes suddenly became moist, as she 
observed in a low voice, "but I do not 
think he has ever been the same since — " 

Janet looked round reprovingly, and 
Rose stopped in consequence, as the elder 
sister spoke. 

" That is all your fancy. Rose ; and 
you well know it is a forbidden subject 
here. My own opinion is. Sir Horace, 
that papa has felt the loss of his ac- 
customed rides. He gave up his usual 
exercise on horseback this winter, and it 
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has told upon him; but I do not think 
there is really much the matter with 
papa; he wants strength, and has lost 
something of his former energy — he really 
takes no interest now in anything about 
the place, or the improvements that he 
used to be so fond of. I wish we could 
get him out more." 

Rose shook her head sadly. 

"It is not that change he wants, 
Janet." 

"I see," observed Sir Horace; "he is 
beginning to want Norman back." 

Janet half shrieked at such a bold sug- 
gestion, and looked terrified, lest she 
should incur any responsibility in even 
listening to it, and hastily replied, 

" / know nothing of that. Sir Horace — 
we never talk of such things ; but I will 
go now, if you will excuse me for a few 
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minutes, and see where mamma is, and tell 
her you are arrived. I think it possible 
she may be taking an early stroll with 
papa — ^he will, I am sure, be delighted to 
see you." 

"Do not disturb him, or bring him in 
on my account," said Sir Horace; "I can 
find my ^ay to him, I daresay, presently." 

Janet was, however, bent on doing what 
she considered a praiseworthy action, in 
leaving her young sister for a short time 
to the pleasant society of their guest, who, 
she had no doubt, would duly appreciate 
her delicate tact and discrimination in so 
doing. 

Sir Horace's countenance, however, be- 
trayed nothing, as the door closed upon 
Janet; nor did he seem in haste to ad- 
dress the remaining sister. She was stand- 
ing by the table, on which lay the un- 
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finished drawing, and absently playing with 
one of Janet's pencils. Sir Horace's at- 
tention then seemed to be attracted to- 
wards the pictul'e, and after a moment's 
silent contemplation, he observed with a 
smile, 

**I see your sister continues to delight 
in these laborious performances — she takes 
a week to accomplish in these small, stiff* 
touches, what one morning's free use of the 
brush would bring about far more effect- 
ually." 

"Janet likes etching," was Kose's simple 
reply and defence of the absent. 

**She ought to introduce some good 
figures here," continued the critic, who 
sketched admirably himself. 

"Put some in for her," suggested Kose. 

"May I, do you think?" 

"Oh, yes! I am sure she would like it 

i2 
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very much/' answered Rose promptly, ac- 
cording to her own view of the subject, 
had the drawing been her own. 

"Well, the temptation is too strong for 
me, so I will just put in a group, and 
we must hope she will, as you say, ap- 
prove; she has done so, I remember, on 
former occasions." 

Sir Horace then idly sketched in some 
figures in a masterly style, whilst Kose 
stood silently watching the progress of his 
pencil. At last she exclaimed, 

**How pretty! — but what business have 
your camels and Oriental-looking figures 
in Wensleydale, Yorkshire?" 

Sir Horace threw down his pencil with 
a laugh. 

" Not much, I fear, though they, are 
wandering Arabs ; but my thoughts were 
in the East, where I have been so long. 
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and amongst the friends I met there, so 
that must be my excuse." 

"Were those Arabs your friends? — the 
ones you speak of?" asked Rose, with a 
little hesitation^ 

"No, not exactly, perhaps — at least, 
those I was thinking of," returned Sir 
Horace, with a smile ; then, seeing Rose's 
gaze bent still on the drawing, and her 
look of abstraction, he said abruptly, and 
with more seriousness, 

"You know what has principally brought 
me here just now?" 

The colour flew again to Rose's cheek, 
but she answered quietly, though interro- 
gatively, 

"Norman, I hope." 

"Yes; I hope to have some ctonversa- 
tion by-and-bye on that subject, and, if 
possible, act as a mediator between your 
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father and him; in fact, I have promised 
Norman to do my best whenever I had 
the opportunity, and you may trust to 
my discretion not to do more harm than 
good, as is sometimes unhappily the case 
in these matters." 

** Oh ! you never would do that," 
exclaimed Rose eagerly, the vague feeling 
of shyness quickly vanishing, as she only 
thought of her beloved and banished 
brother, and .saw in her companion one 
who was likely to plead eflfectually in his 
favour. "And then," continued the poor 
girl, "you know papa so well, and he — 
perhaps he would not mind your as our 
speaking of him\ and then, after your 
giving him a home and " 

"Then you know that — that Norman 
has been staying at Cleve Court with 
his wife?" asked Sir Horace, with a 
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quick glance at Kose's excited face. 

" Oh ! yes, to be sure I do," she 
answered, blushing deeply, and looking 
rather more distressed and embarrassed 
than the occasion appeared to call for, as 
she hastened to explain : 

"You know we always hear from Nurse 
Wilson, and, of course, she told us all 
about them." 

"Yes, I know — of course you would 
hear from her; and have you heard of 
him since he left?" 

"No," answered Rose; "papa made 
some remark about her writing so often, 
and asked what it was all about, so 
mamma said Mrs. Wilson must be told 
what papa's commands were, and that 
they must be obeyed." 

"So you do not hear now?" 

"Not about Norman," answered Kose; 
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"and I suppose Janet would say I 
ought not to say anything to you, but, 
indeed, I cannot help it." 

"Well," replied Sir Horace, "I will 
not say more to you at present, but 
when I have a pleasant report to make 
I will not fail to let you know; and 
now I will tell you my other object in 
coming here just now." 

This, Rose was soon made aware, was 
to persuade the family party at Hazledine 
to visit Cleve Court on the occasion of 
an approaching /^^, which was to be 
shortly given there. Rose was pleased at 
the idea, and gratified also that Sir 
Horace should have come in person to 
ask them, instead of trusting his invita- 
tion to a letter. But, at the same time. 
Rose felt there was but little hope of 
their going, for she knew her father 
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could not, and she feared her mother 
would not go so far. She said, however, 
little at the time, except how much both 
she and Janet would like to enjoy the 
proposed pleasure, if her father were but 
well enough to Spare her mother to 
accompany them. 

**0h! I must have you and Janet," said 
Sir Horace, with such cordial warmth that 
it went straight to Kose's kind little heart. 
"Even if Lady Rachel fails me, your 
sister, Lady Kenneth, has promised to sup- 
port me on the occasion, and you might 
come under her chaperonage, I sup- 
pose ?" 

Rose could only truly declare she hoped 
so, but that was all, and Sir Horace did 
not press the point any further at that 
time. 

Ere long there was a general meeting of 
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the family party at Hazledine, and Sir 
Horace was surprised, and rather shocked, 
to see how much worse his old friend and 
guardian looked than he had expected. 
No doubt he was suffering from the 
severance of the offendmg branch from the 
parental stem ; but he would neither notice 
the wound, nor allow of any steps being 
taken to render the process of the mental 
amputation less painful and fatal in its 
consequences to his peace of mind. Mr. 
Hazledine never permitted his son's name to 
be mentioned ; he continued the same pro- 
hibitions in his family that he bad issued 
when Norman first sinned against him, and 
was in consequence cast off. But he 
found, as the dreary months passed away, 
that he could not discard the memory of 
that erring son in the same way that he 
bad all mention of him. Mr. Hazledine 
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discovered^ to his astonishment, that he 
loved the banished and proscribed child 
far more tenderly than he had believed it 
possible ; but still his pride forbad the 
slightest concession, and in that mood he 
would rather have died than moved a 
single step to reach Norman, and to 
extend his pardon to him and his wife. 
He could not, however, disguise from him- 
self that half the satisfaction he felt in wel- 
coming Sir Horace Singleton lay in the reflec- 
tion that he was a friend of his offending 
son's, and that he had stood by him when 
all else had failed. 

It had come to his knowledge, through 
the medium of Mr. Manning, that Norman 
had taken refuge, with his young wife, at 
Cleve Court, and had there for some time 
been indebted to his former friend's hospi- 
tality. Mr. Hazledine had, indeed, on be- 
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coming aware of that fact, chosen, in ac- 
cordance with his previous commands, to 
forbid all communication with their old 
servant; that might tend to make his 
wife and children cognizant of Norman's 
proceedings, and so nullify those orders. 
He also peremptorily desired to hear nothing 
farther from Manning on the forbidden 
subject; and, at the time of Sir Horace's 
arrival, was actually in ignorance of all 
that had transpired in regard to his son's 
affairs after taking up his residence at Cleve 
Court. 

Sir Horace did not omit to fulfil his pro- 
mise to Norman, and to seize the oppor- 
tunity he sought of pleading his cause, and, 
emboldened by Mr. Hazledine's silence, he 
ventured to express his own sentiments in 
regard to his marriage. 

How far bis representations succeeded 
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he could not tell, for there was little 
said in reply, and no comments made. 
Mr. Hazledine, however, condescended .to 
put some brief questions, and through 
Sir Horace's replies learnt the little he 
knew, or had heard, of Norman since he 
so abruptly left Cleve Court and accepted 
the appointment in Australia. Of the 
offending wife, too, he had still less to 
relate. All Sir Horace could tell was, 
that Norman had gone abroad alone, and 
that he believed Mrs. Hazledine had re- 
turned to her own father, with whom, he 
supposed she was then residing. One 
deeply interesting fact, too, he learned, 
which wiis, that Norman had announced 
to his friend the birth and death of 
a child, but that the infant was not 
a son. 

After Sir Horace had fully acquitted 
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himself of his promise to his friend^ he 
let the matter rest ; he did not con- 
tinually obtrude the subject upon the 
suffering father; he left it to work its 
own way, nor was it in his nature to 
do more. Sir Horace was never impor- 
tunate, rarely energetic, and seldom con- 
cerned himself in the affairs of others. 

During the few days he passed at his 
guardian's, he made the acquaintance of 
Captain Brook Leslie. It has been said 
that that gentleman had lately succeeded 
to a small estate not far from Hazledine, 
and there he had taken up his residence, 
and become in some degree intimate with 
his stately and reserved neighbour and 
his family. It might be on the principle 
of contrariety that this frank open-hearted 
suitor, without a spark of pride or pre- 
tension about him, found favour in this 
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unbending squire of high degree. Captain 
Leslie was a perfect gentleman^ both as 
regarded the outer man and in all the 
fuller and higher acceptation of the term; 
he possessed, too, a most kindly and 
high-principled nature, and though he was 
brave almost to a fault, his heart was 
as tender as a woman's. Without any 
great pretensions to good looks, he had 
a pleasant and prepossessing expression 
of countenance, with such kind cordial 
manners, that Brook Leslie's first ap- 
pearance seldom failed to give the favour- 
able impression, which a longer acquaint- 
ance more than confirmed. On his part he 
soon became deeply interested in his neigh- 
bours at Hazledine. He was concerned 
to see the failing health and strength of 
the stately master of the house, so un- 
bending and rigid even in his decline, 
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whilst plain Lady Rachel, as the anxious 
wife and devoted mother, was invested 
in his honest eyes with a sacred charm 
that many a youthful beauty would have 
lacked. But it may be supposed the two 
daughters were the chief and great attrac- 
tion to a man who, having just settled 
himself as he hoped for life in his new 
inheritance, felt the one great want that 
remained was to secure a suitable com- 
panion there in a wife. Captain Leslie 
had once in his early life known one 
that fully realized all the perfections his 
fancy painted; but before she was wooed 
by him she was lost to him, and was 
wedded to another : it was Magdalen Arnold. 
Whether now, in the present instance, 
it was Janet or Rose Hazledine that drew 
him to their quiet home, none could tell 
Janet was certainly more fitted by her 
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age and acquirements to be his wife, 
and in truth seemed nothing averse to 
becoming so. She was then in her 
thirtieth year, and had as yet received 
no oflFer of marriage, except one from a 
young and very poor curate, some years 
previous to that time. This gentleman 
(Mr. Irving Hope) was still an object of 
terror to Lady Kachel, as she was aware 
that Janet had at one time looked upon him 
with a very favouring eye. But the young 
lady's prudence happily prevailed, and she 
considered she " might do better," so in that 
expectation she existed, in the meantime, 
on hope deferred. 

Lady Rachel secretly rejoiced now, in 
seeing how well her eldest daughter seemed 
inclined to dispense with this hope alto- 
gether, after she became acquainted with 
Captain Leslie, and she felt that, in the 
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event of his proposing to Janet, there 
was no one she should more cordially 
welcome as a son-in-law. 

Kose in the meantime was thinking of 
other things, and no one asked how often 
their constant visitor sought the place for 
the sake of seeing one generally so silent 
in his society. It was clear she gave 
him no encouragement, and Brook Leslie 
told himself he should be a fool to fall 
in love with one who evidently cared so 
little for him. Lady Eachel, too, had 
other views for pretty Rose, and when 
she so gladly welcomed their new and 
pleasant neighbour, it was not on Rose's 
account. Sir Horace Singleton's opportune 
appearance at that crisis supplied all that 
was wanting to make the small family 
party complete, and she listened to Sir 
Horace's urgently expressed desire for 
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their company at the approaching fete as 
a happy indication of his anxiety to 
secure Rose's presence at Cleve Court, 
not only for that particular occasion, 
but she hoped it might be for all the 
future days of his life. She would not 
therefore hear of the girls' declining the 
tempting invitation because her husband 
was not well enough to go so far, and 
she could not leave him. She settled 
that Caroline should chaperone her sisters, 
and observed she must come to Hazledine 
and fetch them. 

" She cannot do that, I fear, mamma," 
said Rose, "for she is staying at some 
very gay house not far from Cleve Court, 
and goes on from thence at the time of 
Sir Horace's fker 

" Yes, I know," interposed Janet. " Carry 
is at Marchmount Pleasance, and will not 
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leave it a day sooner on any account." 

'* Where is it?" asked Lady Rachel, 
who had not seen Lady Kenneth's last 
letter to her sisters. 

*' At Lord Marchmount's, mamma," said 
Janet, " and that is where Sir Horace 
went yesterday to meet her; they are 
great friends of his, I hear, and have 
been abroad a good deal together in the 
East, I believe." 

" It is a very pleasant and gay house, 
I hear," said Rose, with a little sigh, 
"and Carry can't get away to come here, 
I am sure, even if she would." 

Brook Leslie was present at one of 
these consultations, and, by a happy ex- 
pedient of his own devising, everything 
was arranged to the sisters' satisfaction, 
and that of all concerned in the matter. 
By his desire, kind Mrs. Leslie wrote to 
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Janet, and begged that she and her sister 
would pay them a little visit on the 
occasion, as Updown Rectory would be in 
their way to Cleve Court, and within 
easy distance for their joining Lady Ken- 
neth Campbell at the appointed time. 

Thus it was settled that the Miss 
Hazledines should become the guests of 
Doctor and Mrs. Leslie, for two or three 
days, before making their more important 
visit, and Captain Leslie, highly delighted 
with the prospect, set oflF to meet them 
there. Janet was particularly gratified with 
this mark of attention from Captain Leslie's 
family. As there had been no previous 
intimacy between them, she knew they were 
indebted for it to the interest felt for 
them by their son. He was invited by 
Sir Horace to Cleve Court at the same 
time as his other friends, and accepted 
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the attention with an open and frank ex- 
pression of pleasure, that appeared entirely 
unalloyed by any jealous misgivings as to 
Sir Horace's relations with either of the 
Miss Hazledines. 

Sir Horace's visit had soon come to 
an end. Like many a long and eagerly 
desired gratification, when granted it 
seemed to have resulted in disappoint- 
ment. It certainly had not been as satis- 
factory to Eose as she expected. She 
fancied, however, that Norman's absence 
was the cause. It was he who had 
formerly brought them so much together, 
for he was one of those fortunate people 
who, by the charm of their own ease 
and frankness, and absence of reserve, 
draw others out, and make them feel 
pleased and satisfied with all around and 
with themselves also. 
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Sir Horace did not possess this happy 
talent himself, which every one acknow- 
ledged and admired in Norman Hazledine. 
He could no doubt be very fascinating 
on certain occasions when he wished to 
be so, but he seldom took the trouble. 
He could be reserved, cold, even sarcastic 
to bitterness, at times. People were often 
afraid of him in these moods. Sose felt 
that she covM be so; she was certainly 
less at her ease with him now than at 
his former visit, when Norman was pre- 
sent. 

Janet would gladly have left Rose 
to enjoy a tSte-h-tSte walk, or morning's 
chat with Sir Horace, had either of them 
appeared to desire it, for she would 
have been too happy had Sir Horace's 
attentions been so pointed, as to leave 
Brook Leslie in no doubt as to which 
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sister he ought to devote his own to for 
the future; but neither Sir Horace nor 
Kose gave Janet any encouragement to 
leave them alone, and she could only 
rest her hopes on what the future might 
have in store for her. 

Rose, too, seemed satisfied to look for- 
ward. She saw Sir Horace seemed a 
good deal preoccupied at that time; he 
did not speak of the coming f^te as 
anything that was pleasing to himself, 
but more as a concession to popular 
prejudice, 'and as an acknowledgment of 
the unwelcome demonstrations his tenantry 
and neighbours had chosen to bestow 
upon him; he was evidently bored at 
the prospect of the whole aflfair; and 
Rose wisely considered that, after all was 
over, he might feel more at liberty to 
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be pleasant again, and be again like the 
former friend of whom she retained such 
charming and happy recollections. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

llfISS HESTER ARNOLD was one of 
those notable housewives who, at 
certain periods of the year, inflict a 
species of martyrdom on all within their 
reach, in their extra exertions in the 
cause of order and cleanliness. 

It was at this time — the day preceding 
that on which the Miss Hazledines were 
expected at Updown Rectory, being a 
Friday — that she announced to the house- 
hold, the next week was to be devoted 
to a general work of lustration and re- 
novation throughout the dwelling, and 
which was designated as the *' spring 
cleansing/' In all these matters Miss 
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Hester reigned supreme. She had, as has 
been said, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in the domestic department, at a 
time when her niece was both unable 
and unwilling to take any part in it, 
and she had retained her prerogative ever 
since. Miss Arnold certainly made a 
good and conscientious housekeeper to her 
brother and his family, and Magdalen was 
too well aware of her aunt's many merits 
to interfere with her proceedings, even 
when they occasionally infringed upon 
her own comfort. Hester Arnold was 
naturally active and she loved a bustle. 
She was not a very well educated woman 
even for her sphere of life, but she 
had good common sense, with a certain 
strength of body and mind that made 
exertion, and hard work, a source of as 
much satisfaction to herself, as it was, no 
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doubty profitable in its after results to 
others. 

The first note of preparation being thus 
sounded, Miss Hester betook herself, early 
on the Friday above mentioned, to the 
nearest town, that of Hopton, to make 
such purchases and lay in such stores as 
might be required by the forthcoming 
household saturnalia.* Everything was then 
to be turned out of its accustomed place, 
and confusion was to reign unchecked, 
that more perfect order and precision 
might afterwards be established. 

Little Violet had a mysterious dread of 
her aunt's grand clearing-outs, as many 
of her small hoards and possessions came 
to light in unexpected holes and corners, 
and were often cast into the flames, under 
the condemnatory designation of rubbish 
and rags. 
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Matthew Arnold, on his part, resigned 
himself with a sigh, to a whole week's 
discomfort, hurried meals, cold dinners, 
carpetless floors, a perpetual scurry and 
bustle, with the sound of running feet 
and water, and occasonally temporary im- 
prisonment in his arm-chair, to avoid the 
chance of trespassing unawares on the 
tabooed portions of the dwelling. 

Magdalen and Evelyn made the best 
of this catalogue of grievances thus con- 
fided to them; Evelyn, with kind in- 
tention, hunted through *the scanty col- 
lection of books in the farm parlour to 
find something new to read to her blind 
friend during his captivity, in the hope 
of diverting his attention and lightening 
the sense of it. She was thus occupied 
in the course of the afternoon, whilst 
Magdalen and her child had accompanied 
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the old man in his usual daily ramble 
round the fields with his bailif or head 
farming man, hearing and feeliqg into the 
state of things as well as his deprivation 
of sight permitted. 

The sound of little Violet's childish voice 
and laughter died away in the distance, 
and Evelyn looked after the small family 
group with a sad smile, and a sigh, the 
latter all for herself, as she thought with 
a species of wonder on her actual position 
and domestication in the farmer's family. 
When would it end, and how? And then 
her thoughts wandered on to the guests 
expected the next day at the Rectory — 
her husband's sisters, and she a stranger 
and an alien to them! It was surely an 
odd chance that had brought them near 
to where she now was. But, alas! be 
where she might, there was a wide gulf 
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between them, that seemed would never now 
be bridged oven She felt a natural wish 
to see the girls, but knew that unless she 
were at church the day after their arrival, 
there was not much chance of its being 
gratified. The Hollies Farm family were 
not likely to be invited guests to meet 
the Miss Hazledines, and even had they 
been in a position to claim such an 
honour, Evelyn felt persuaded, she could 
never have availed herself of it under 
the circumstances in which she was at 
that time placed. Thus meditating and 
musing, she absently took down and 
replaced the several uninteresting volumes 
that met her eyes. She was on the point 
of proceeding to investigate Magdalen's 
own little private store of books in her 
room upstairs, when she met Miss Arnold 
at the door. She would have passed that 
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much-occupied lady without speaking, when, 
to her surprise, she laid a detaining hand 
upon her, saying, 

" I am glad you are not gone out, 
Miss Lynn; I should like to have a word 
with you — you are not in a hurry, are 
you?" 

"Oh, no," replied Evelyn, smiling, "but 
I thought you were, so I would not stop 
to talk." 

"Ah, my dear! but I must talk to 
some one; I have got a great worry on 
my mind, and I shall be easier after 
I have spoken to you a little about 
it." 

" What!" said Evelyn, " have you for- 
gotten any of your commissions this morn- 
ing. Miss Hester? Can I be of any use 
to you, though I am afraid I am very 
stupid about all such matters." 
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" I know, my dear, you are always 
willing to help as far as you can, and 
now it is your advice I want on a very 
perplexing subject." 

"Whether you shall whitewash or paint 
the kitchen this year, Miss Arnold?" 

"I wish that were all. Oh! my dear! 
take my advice, and never marry." 

Evelyn started with astonishment at 
this unexpected turn in Miss Hester's 
thoughts, and an almost guilty blush rose 
up in her face. 

"Well," said the spinster, looking at 
her, "no doubt you have your own private 
views on that subject, and you think it is 
odd advice for an old maid like me to 
give a young one; but, my dear, I do 
not speak unadvisedly, or preach without 
some experience, for I might have married 
well, in my young days, and was engaged 
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to do so; but it was a waiting affair, and 
I heard the young man had taken to bad 
courses, so I broke with hin>— not at first, 
though — but it is too long a story for me 
to tell, or that you would care to hear — 
but believe me, dear Miss Lynn, there can 
be no sorrow in single life like the greater 
one in the married state, of finding you 
are tied for ever to an unworthy object; 
better wound your heart before, than 
break it after marriage," 

"You are right! — I believe quite right, 
Miss Arnold,'' said Evelyn, with a deep 
sigh. "But what " 

"What, you are going to ask, have I 
got to do just now with the question 
of matrimony," interrupted the spinster. 
"You may well ask me, my dear. No- 
thing in life, as regards myself, but 
everything as concerns Maggie." 
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"Magdalen!" exclaimed Evelyn; "is not 
she — a widow? I thought, but I have 
never been told, that her husband died 
early — surely she is a widow?" 

"Ah! I wish she were," replied the 
aunt, with fervour. 

"I was partly aware," said Evelyn, with 
hesitation, " from something Mr. Arnold said 
the other day, that it had been an un- 
satisfactory union; but I concluded it was 
at an end, — and indeed, never hearing the 
subject of a living husband in any way 
adverted to, either by Magdalen or any 
of her family or friends, I could come 
to no other conclusion." 

"No, certainly not, it was but natural; 
and it was equally natural that no one 
should ever talk about that ne'er-do-well 
Mr. Leonard Heaton — a disgrace as he 
must ever be to any honest man's family 
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— and that foolish girl Maggie to have loved 
him so!" 

*' I do not understand at all," said 
Evelyn, perplexed. ^^ I can say nothing, 
and give no opinion, as I am utterly in 
the dark as to the real state of the 
case; but may I ask you one thing, 
why do you speak now? — to-day? — on 
this subject?" 

" Because, to my sorrow, 1 heard some- 
thing this very morning. When I was in 
the town to do my shoppings, a friend, 
a person I had known a great many 
years, came to me in a confidential way, 
and said he was afraid there was going 
to be trouble again about Mr. Leonard 
lleaton." 

*^ Indeed!" exclaimed Evelyn; *^ does 
Magdalen know? — and where has he been 
all these many years? — and what is he 
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doing, and why does she never see him? 
What a strange state of things I" 

'^Ah, there are many queer things in 
the world, if we did but know them, 
and many an odd history between man 
and wife that would make you stare if 
you were told/' said the unconscious Miss 
Arnold, whilst Evelyn again blushed guiltily, 
and the spinster continued — 

"You ask where Mr. Leonard Heaton 
has been all these years.- I will tell you — 
he has been transported/'' 

Then, seeing Evelyn's start of horror — 

" That is, to all intents and purposes, 
though not sent out with the convicts, 
as he managed to get out of the country 
before they could catch him, and no one 
has ever heard of him since. I believe 
he has been living under a feigned name 
in some of the colonies, and now there 
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is a whisper got about that he is come 
back, and is prowling about . this neigh- 
bourhood, in which case he will be taken 
up as sure as ever he is found, if it 
is so/' 

"Good Heavens!' poor dear Magdalen! 
and she looks so calm and cheerful! and 
little she knows! — and I suppose the man's 
object is to see her; but pray tell me 
now, Miss Hester, (having told me so 
much,) what Mr. Heaton has done, and 
how Magdalen came to like and to marry 
such a man?" 

" I can hardly tell you, my dear, for 
I was not an eye-witness. At that time 
her mother was still living, and I am 
sorry to say was rather a vain, silly 
t^oman. My brother was then blind, and 
Magdalen the greatest beauty you ever 
saw, the flower of the whole country. 
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Ah! she is nothing now to what she was 
at eighteen; I heard how people used to 
make pretence to come to the farm, and 
prowl about with guns and sketch books 
to get a look at her. And the good 
people at the Rectory loved her like their 
own child, she was so good, and so modest 
and well conducted — never seeking to be 
seen, but rather shunning the admiration 
she met with everywhere; and it's my 
belief, from . what I have heard, that in 
those days Captain Brook Leslie loved 
the very ground she trod upon. I have 
seen them together at times in those days 
long past, though I did not live here 
then; and then his sister Susan was like 
a sister to her too." 

"What a pity they did not marry!" 
said Evelyn. 

"Ay, wasn't it a pity? but he was 
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older than her, and she I daresay never 
gave it a thought, and his family might 
have objected ; and then poor Susan Leslie's 
health failed like the rest of them, and 
they took her here and there, and 
were living quite away from here at the 
time she died. It was about then that 
this Mr. Leonard Heaton made his appear- 
ance — he was, mind you, a sort of humble 
friend of that Sir Horace Singleton of whom 
you may have heard — and it was owing to 
his favour and protection, and with lots of 
money too no doubt, he got out of the 
country." 

'' How came Magdalen to know him, 
and to marry him?" asked Evelyn again. 

" They told me," answered Miss Arnold, 
*' that he was employed on some law busi- 
ness — surveying land or something; he was 
a fine dashing looking young man, no one 
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knew the place he came from, or much about 
him, but he took people in wonderfully 
with his way and manners, and some pro- 
jects he had about a grand mining specu- 
lation in Cornwall; he said he came from 
there. I can't explain it all, I only know 
they said he was employed by Sir Horace 
Singleton about his own estate, which 
joins this farm of my brother's; he came 
into this neighbourhood, on that occasion, 
and became intimate in the family, in 
consequence of some exchange of land 
which took place between Matthew and 
Sir Horace at the time. Mr. Heaton 
then saw and admired Maggie ; and the 
silly girl was taken with his good looks 
and pleasant ways, her mother always 
advocating his cause. I hear the mar- 
riage was very hastily got up — quite sud- 
denly, just before he left the neighbour- 
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hood, none of the family were present, 
and Mr. Heaton took his wife away 
immediately. They heard from her, at 
times, the year that followed; they were 
always moving and travelling about. 
Maggie seemed perfectly happy, and quite 
adored her husband. Then she suddenly 
came home to be confined; but Mr. 
Heaton professed to be so much occupied 
with his various affairs at that time, 
that he could not accompany her. The 
next thing I heard was the birth of 
little Violet, and the desperate illness of 
Maggie's mother, and a dreadful rumour 
at the same time of Mr. Heaton's bad 
doings. Well, I was sent for, ' and 
came without loss of time, and have re- 
mained ever since. My sister-in-law was 
dying, my brother half out of his mind 
with all the troubles that came thick upon 
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him at that time ; then Mr. Heaton ab- 
scondedy leaving various people to lament 
the confidence they had placed in him, 
and the loss of their money. What a 
time that was!" 

" Poor Magdalen," said Evelyn, ** how 
did she bear it?" 

"Like an angel, and I daresay the 
exertion she was obliged to make for 
her father and mother was of good service 
to her also." 

"And did she never hear any more 
of her husband after that?" 

"'Oh! yes, I saw a long letter he 
wrote to her, taking a final farewell ; he 
said he should never cross her path 
again, and begged her to forget him ; 
he should never, under any circumstances, 
behold her more, for he was become an 
outcast and a disgrace to all he loved, 
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and he only hoped and trusted she would 
soon be as happy without him as she 
had been before he knew her. Then he 
went on to talk of how blessed he had 
been in her acquaintance, and that he 
should never forget her, though it was 
impossible they could ever meet again. 
One request he made was, that their 
child should never know it had a living 
father — ^that she would call it Violet 
if a girl, and Victor if a boy, (I have 
heard that was the name — his second — 
he made her call him by it, and never by 
his first name Leonard — he was proud of 
it, as it was given him by some member 
of the Singleton family — in fact, the pre- 
sent Sir Horace is called Horace Victor, 
so that was the reason Mr. Heaton 
chose to be called by it,) but he must 
be the same as dead henceforth both 
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to herself and also to her child." 
" And then in time Magdalen grew 
reconciled to her eternal separation from 
her husband, and has lived here con- 
tentedly ever since?" asked Evelyn. 

*' What else could she do, poor dear? 
It has been a hard lot for her, but she 
knows where to look in all her troubles/' 
said Miss Arnold reverently. *^And then 
the good Doctor and his wife came back 
ill tlieir sad affliction, and so they com- 
forted one another; and when the Captain 
came home, she was like a sacred thing 
to him then in her sorrow and desertion. 
No one could ever tell, from that hour, 
that she had ever been more than as a 
dear sister to him; he deserves a good 
wife, that he does, and my prayer is he 
may soon get one." 

" Amen," said Evelyn. " And now what 
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do you wish me to do about this sad 
story?" 

'* Only just this, my dear, if you approve. 
Walk quietly up to the Rectory this after- 
noon — ^there is no one there as yet but 
the family — and just say what I heard 
in Hopton; it may be true or it may 
not — there are always so many tales 
going — ^and just ask Mrs. Leslie's advice, 
and the Doctor's too, if we shall say any- 
thing about it, and whether Magdalen 
had better be told of the report until 
we know whether it is true or not." 

And with that message Evelyn took her 
way to Upland Rectory. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TiOCTOR and Mrs. LesUe were in the 
garden when Evelyn, having accom- 
plished her walk, approached the house. 
They did not see her at first; they were 
too fully engrossed in their employment. 
They were busy with their early annuals 
and flower seeds, and were instructing the 
gardener where to sow them, keeping at 
the same time a careful guard over the 
various nests of young birds in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the places they pointed 
out. There seemed, however, to be little 
cause for fearing any alarm in those 
quarters; the hen birds sat on as tran- 
quilly as if they took pleasure in wit- 
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nessing the proceedings of their friends, 
while some of the boldest of their mates 
ventured to alight on the handle of the 
basket containing the seeds, whenever it 
was entirely under Mrs. Leslie's safe cus- 
tody. Those little incidents caused great 
delight to the old couple, and their atten- 
tion was so completely engaged that Evelyn 
stood a few moments contemplating the 
pair and their occupation before she spoke 
to them. She was taking a new lesson 
in one of the phases of happy married 
life of long continuance, and looked back 
sorrowfully to see how signally she had 
failed at its very commencement ; although 
for the most part her thoughts were full 
of anxious sympathy for the friend who 
had so kindly succoured her in her dis- 
tress, and who might now be threatened 
with such sorrow herself. 
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Evelyn had a basket in her hand; for 
just as she was leaving the house. Miss 
Arnold ran after her, and asked her if she 
would mind carrying a few bantam eggs 
to the Rectory, saying she had promised 
Mrs. Leslie some. 

"And then," continued she, "when 
Maggie comes in, I can tell her you 
have taken them up to her. If I were 
to go with them myself, she would be 
wondering how I could find time just 
now when the spring cleaning is coming 
on, and that might set her thinking I 
had something particular to say, as I so 
seldom go out and make visits; so, though 
I don't like anything underhand in a 
general way, it is as well for you to 
have an errand there, as you never told 
her you were likely to go this after- 
noon." 
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Evelyn acquiesced in the policy of Miss 
Hester's suggestion, and quietly took the 
basket tendered to her. She was happily 
devoid of any sensation of false pride on 
the occasion — that was not the stumbling- 
block which stood in her way — she had, 
alas! plenty of evil pride in her dispo- 
sition, but Lord Beverley's daughter was 
sensible of no degradation in doing as 
Miss Hester Arnold requested her. Mrs. 
Leslie gave a little start as she turned 
at Evelyn's first word, and saw her 
standing near her, in the shadow cast by a 
large clump of evergreens in the back-ground. 
She looked so pretty and so simple withal, 
that both she and her husband were more 
than ever struck with the fancied look 
of resemblance to their lost child, and the 
reception they gave her was tinged with 
that recollection. How vividly she brought 
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back the time when that fair ^rl (now 
slumbering so quietly near the bereaved 
parents in the closely adjoining church- 
yard) had often stood near them, like 
Evelyn with her basket in her hand, 
going or returning on some village errand. 
Mrs, Leslie; moved by a sudden impulse 
she could not control, gave Evelyn a 
hasty kisS; saying, 

"I cannot help it, my dear — you must 
excuse me — but you looked so like my 
own poor child, I felt it so natural to kiss 
you." 

Evelyn returned the embrace warmly, 
saying, 

**How happy it must be to have a 
mother— I never knew mine.'* 
. Then, when Mrs. Leslie would have pur- 
sued the unwonted subject, and questioned 
her young friend about her existing rela- 
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tions, she stopped her inquiries by saying 
hastily, 

'* But I am not come to talk about my- 
self; Miss Arnold has sent me on a very 
particular and peculiar errand." 

The little she had to relate was soon 
laid before the Doctor and his wife, 
then, asking her to sit down and rest, 
they walked a little apart in deep con- 
sultation; and Evelyn, feeling how little 
she really knew of her friend's history, 
was contented to leave them to talk it 
over, unfettered by her presence. She 
therefore seated herself in a shady spot, 
there to rest and wait their return. 

It was a cheerful pleasant scene that 
met her eyes. The large low windows of 
the Rectory drawing-room opened into the 
lawn, on one side of which she sat. 
The garden was rather wild and rambling 
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than trim and orderly; still there was a 
charming mixture of everything that ought 
to find a place in a garden, and often 
when you least expected it, you came 
upon some rare flower or choice shrub. 
The prettiest, too, of all the wild flowers 
found space and place in this hospitable 
pleasure-ground; there was a constant suc- 
cession both of cultivated and of natural 
beauties in it. Everything was in strict 
accordance with the owner's tastes and 
pursuits, at once so natural and so culti- 
vated. Evelyn's musings had in some 
degree arrived at this obvious conclusion, 
when she was disturbed from them by a 
rush and bustle in the shrubbery behind 
her, and then a rough black head and 
two large paws were laid unceremoniously 
on her lap, which she recognized as per- 
taining to Nero, and the next moment 
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Nero's master appeared, laughing at Eve- 
lyn's start of alarm, and apologising for 
its cause, well knowing the animal was a 
favourite with her, and would be easily 
forgiven. After the first few words of 
welcome. Captain Leslie's countenance lost 
its animation, and, sitting down by Evelyn, 
he asked, 

*' Where are my father and mother? — 
I left them here — I suppose Mrs. Heaton 
is with you? — are they together?" 

He looked rather anxiously at Evelyn 
for her reply, as she said, 

*'No, I came alone; Miss Arnold asked 
me to be the bearer of a message to 
them, and I believe they are talking it 
over by themselves.'* 

"Ah! — I see — you have heard — that is, 
Miss Arnold has — the report of Mr. 
Heaton's supposed re-appearance in this 
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country; for her sake, I earnestly hope 
it is not true." 

" I know so, little on the subject," 
said Evelyn, "that I am hardly qualified 
to give an opinion; for I should tell 
you that Magdalen has never mentioned 
the subject of her marriage to me, but 
from the little her aunt has told me; it 
seems a very natural wish on her friends' 
part." 

"Indeed it is; but tell me, has she 
heard the rumour herself?" 

" I believe not; indeed I am quite sure 
she had not when I came here, and it 
was on that subject Miss Arnold wished 
for Doctor and Mrs. Leslie's opinion, as to 
whether it would be best to let her know 
the existence of such report, or wait and 
see if there is any truth in it?" 

"Wait by all means," said Captain 
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Leslie impetuously. *'I have just heard it, 
when in Hopton this morning; there is a 
lawyer there who is somewhat interested 
in making the discovery; as it is thought, 
if Mr. Heaton is really found to be 
lurking about, that he may make a pro- 
fitable job of it." 

" Is this man — this Mr. Heaton — then, 
really such a very mauvais sujet as Miss 
Arnold represents him?'' 

"You may well suppose it, Miss Lynn* 
The man who could desert Magdalen 
Arnold the year after he had married 
her, and disgrace himself and his unborn 
child as he has done, cannot be of very 
doubtful (in one sense) reputation. The 
worst is, we can none of us speak from 
personal experience, as I know no one 
actually acquainted with him, except indeed 
this little lawyer at Hopton, through whose 
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agency he managed to cheat some of his 
clients very considerably." 

" How could an unknown person get the 
blame of doing so?" asked Evelyn. 

"A very pertinent question of yours, 
Miss Lynn; because it seems this wretched 
man was known to, and introduced by Sir 
Horace Singleton to this same lawyer, Mr. 
Pattison. It appears that Sir Horace, then 
a very young man, had taken this fellow 
up as a sort of protegSy bringing him 
out of Cornwall; he was clever, I am 
told, and good-looking, and with plenty 
of that assurance which generally gets its 
possessors on in the world; Sir Horace 
brought him down here about some land 
that adjoins Matthew Arnold's farm, and 
he was at the same time full of some 
grand mining speculation in Cornwall, where 
he professed to have been employed by his 
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patron in that far-off county; however, Sir 
Horace's introduction stood him in good 
stead — and — and — " he concluded hastily, 
"you know what catne of it at last/^ 

"It was strange that Magdalen should 
be taken with such a person as this Mr. 
Heaton is represented to be," replied 
Evelyn. 

" Hardly so," said Captain Leslie. " Con- 
sider the retired life she had always led, 
and how superior he must have seemed 
to the ordinary run of her acquaintances 
(for she had some, no doubt, at that time) ; 
and besides, I tell you, that a man refined 
and fastidious as Sir Horace Singleton made 
him a companion and associate." 

"Does Magdalen know him, Sir Horace, 
also? — I am aware her father does not, for 
he told me so," asked Evelyn. 

"I believe she never saw him; he was 
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not a man likely to be visiting with his 
friend at the Hollies Farm." 

Brook Leslie stopped abruptly — ^he had 
quite forgotten he was addressing an inmate 
of that very place, and in her delicate, 
ladylike appearance and manners, she ap- 
peared to him as unfitted for a farmhouse 
as Magdalen in her splendid beauty. Eve- 
lyn saw and perceived his embarrassment, 
and with a good-natured laugh, which 
served to confirm his opinion of her 
superiority, she said, 

" I can quite imagine thaty from all 
I have heard of Sir Horace Single- 
ton." 

"Do you know anything of him, then?" 
asked Captain Leslie. 

"Nothing personally — I never saw him 
in my life — but you forget we are almost 
in his neighbourhood here — his place, 
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Cleve Court, I hear, is not above twenty 
miles from hence." 

" I ought to remember that certainly," 
said Brook Leslie, laughing in his turn, 
*^ as I am engaged to go there to the 
grand festivities next week on the occa- 
sion of his return home." 

"He seems to be making quite a 
*Lara' sensation amongst his tenantry," 
said Evelyn thoughtlessly. 

'*Well, it is to be hoped he has not 
earned a Lara reputation during the term 
of his absence," replied her companion. 
"But to the more serious matter of poor 
Magdalen's affairs. I can only say I hope 
and trust this evil report is only one of 
those on dits which so often rise without 
any foundation; nay, the very circumstance 
of Sir Horace's return to this part of the 
world may have brought up the other 
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name, so long forgotten, but which was 
formerly associated with his own as that of 
a species of friend and companion." 

At this moment the Doctor and Mrs. 
Leslie re-appeared, having, it seemed, 
settled the discussion of the question 
proposed for their consideration; they came 
round upon Evelyn and their son at a 
sudden turn in the walk, and the mother 
looked and felt somewhat surprised to see 
them in such close conference. Evelyn 
then, without the least embarrassment or 
most distant suspicion of what was passing 
in Mrs. Leslie's mind, got up as she ap- 
proached, saying, 

" I have had a nice rest and chat, whilst 
you have been away, and now I will take 
any message you have to send to Misa ^- 
nold, and go back without loss of time, as I 
think she will be impatient to see me again." 
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"Well then, my dear, come into the 
drawing-room, will you please, first, and 
then we can talk it over quietly by our- 
selves; and I will write a line to Miss 
Arnold," said Mrs. Leslie, with some mis- 
givings at the evident ease displayed by 
her guest towards her cherished son, and 
yet striving to find excuses, and think 
kindly as ever in regard to her. 

Evelyn followed her as she requested, 
and then heard that Mrs. Leslie's opinion 
and her husband's were the same as Captain 
Leslie's had been — to say nothing to Mag- 
dalen, but wait some further and more 
confirmed intelligence as to the truth of 
the report. 

"I know," added Mrs. Leslie, "that if 
Magdalen once gets the idea into her 
mind of her husband's being in the neigh- 
bourhood, or even iii England, she will 
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never rest till she gets to him. And then 
to think of all the misery it will bring 
on her and her family ! — it quite makes me 
shudder." 

"Was Magdalen then so very much at- 
tached to her husband?" 

"As fondly as ever it was possible for a 
wife to, be," returned Mrs. Leslie; "her 
heart was almosif broken about him at 
one time; but I think she has always — 
even unknown to herself — cherished a hope 
of his return, and perhaps of his reform." 

" But after such conduct to herself, and 
all the world besides, she could never go 
back and live with him!" exclaimed Evelyn. 

"Could not she?" replied Mrs. Leslie, 
slowly shaking her head; "well, we shall 
see; but my own opinion is, my dear young 
lady, that Magdalen will consider that, 
guilty or not guilty, her place is at her 
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husband's side, if ever he gives her the 
opportunity of going there." 

" Well, after his desertion and behaviour 
altogether," urged Evelyn, with a very un- 
pleasant sensation of consciousness, " I think 
she would be perfectly justified in refusing 
to go to him, even if he asked her. A 
man has no right to his wife, if he does 
not behave properly to her!" 

'^Tou are very young, my dear," re- 
turned Mrs. Leslie, little thinkhig she was 
addressing a married woman, " and possibly 
you have never read the solemn service of 
matrimony through, or you would remember 
that the woman, like the man, takes her 
helpmate for better and worse, as well as 
for richer and poorer, and that she vows 
before God to cleave to him till death 
does them part. Now, considering this in 
its most solemn and sacred light, has any 
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woman a right to separate herself from 
him whom she has in the sight of heaven 
thus vowed to honour and obey?'' 

"But," persisted Evelyn, in a low con- 
centrated voice, "if — and I know of such 
cases — a man insulted his wife by pre- 
ferring another to her, would she not 
then be justified in leaving him?" 

" It is very difficult, my dear," returned 
Mrs. Leslie, "to say under what extent 
of provocation a woman can be absolved 
from her most sacred obligation, even if 
her husband disregards his own towards 
her; but never, I think, until she has 
made every effort to reclaim him. If she 
did this in a true spirit of gentleness and 
loving forbearance, how much misery and 
sin might frequently be avoided!" 

As Mrs. Leslie spoke, Evelyn trembled 
and grew deadly pale, and a painful sense 
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of her own errors stole over her mind, 
shewing her conduct in a new and most 
painful light, whilst she almost felt an 
impulse to cast herself upon her knees 
and tell her lamentable story to this 
good woman. This confession, however, 
was not destined to be made then and 
there, for the Doctor, and his son entered 
at that moment, and Evelyn soon after 
took her departure, and pursued her soli- 
tary way back to the farm. Captain Leslie 
would willingly have followed and accom- 
panied her, but his mother called him 
back, saying, with a half smile, 

" Don't walk home with Miss Lynn, 
dear, or people will begin to talk about 
it, if you are always seen accompanying 
her. I know it seems foolish enough to 
you, but it is just as well to be on your 
guard, and I should be sorry to have 
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any remarks made about her — for the more 
I see her the better I like her. You must 
excuse my laying an embargo on your 
movements in this way, Brook, dear, but 
I know she does not mind walking alone; 
it is a short mile, and she will soon 
be at, the Hollies." 

Captain Leslie made no difficulty on 
the point, as his only wish had been to 
talk of Magdalen^ and warn her friend 
how to act on the present occasion; but he 
was satisfied to give it up at his mother's 
request. 

Evelyn reached home in rather a de- 
spondent mood, for Mrs. Leslie's remarks 
touching the duties of married women 
made her feel miserable and dissatisfied 
with herselfy and a yearning longing for 
some tidings of her distant husband 
made her for the time almost forgetful 
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of the subject of her mission, and of 
Magdalen's peculiar circumstances. Her 
own sorrows and perplexities became just 
then the uppermost subject of considera- 
tioU; whilst she felt almost inclined to 
envy the peace of mind and consciousness of 
well-doing which Magdalen must possess 
under any trial that might be about 
to assail her, and contrasted it with her 
own perturbed and unhappy reflections. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

XpVELYN'S absence excited little sur- 
prise or remark. Magdalen seemed 
to place implicit faith in the story of 
her aunt's anxiety to send the bantam 
eggs to Mrs. Leslie^ and only expressed 
her regret that she had not been in the 
way, to save Evelyn the trouble, or to 
accompany her on her walk to the 
Rectory. 

The next day, Saturday, passed very 
quietly at the Hollies Farm. There was 
no sound from the outer world, and all 
was calm and tranquil within. There 
were indeed certain warning notes of pre- 
paration occasionally to be heard in the 
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vicinity of Miss Hester, premonitory of 
the impending "Spring cleaning," which 
was to commence in all its vigour and 
rigour on the following Monday. 

That worthy woman enjoyed a fresh 
sensation of ease and comfort since she 
had confided her secret apprehensions, on 
Magdalen^s account, through Evelyn, to 
Doctor and Mrs. Leslie. She was content 
to rest the weight of her burden upon 
them, and glad to find they advised that 
no shadow should fall as yet on Magda- 
len's tranquillity. 

Miss Arnold was therefore satisfied to 
let things take their course, and feel she 
was free from all responsibility as to 
future events. Thus, throwing off her 
mental cares, she prepared, with a cheer- 
ful spirit, to plunge into those material 
ones, which were more within the scope 
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of her experience, and natural power of 
comprehension and action. 

Mrs. Leslie, too, had at that time her 
own cares of pleasant preparation, in 
expectation of the visit of the Miss 
Hazledines. She was naturally anxious 
that everything in and about the Rectory 
should appear in its brightest colours to 
her young guests, for in one of them 
she hoped, and expected, to find her 
cherished son's future wife. 

The Doctor and Mrs. Leslie were genu- 
inely hospitable people, and though they 
never pretended to give dinner-parties, 
they were nevertheless glad to see a few 
friends at a time, in their own quiet, 
sociable way ; and perhaps received more 
in that manner than any of their neigh- 
bours of higher aspirations, who at cer- 
tain seasons of the year gave large en- 
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tertainments. In the present instance a 
few young guests were asked to meet 
the two girls during the course of their 
short stay at the Eectory; but on the 
day of their arrival, as well as the Sun- 
day which followed, it was settled they 
were to be alone. 

Mrs. Leslie hoped she should then 
have time to become better acquainted 
with Eose and Janet, and perhaps to 
ascertain which was the favoured object 
of her son's presumed attachment. It had 
been arranged that Lady Kenneth Camp- 
bell was to fetch her sisters from the 
Kectory in the middle of the following 
week, when they were to proceed to- 
gether to join the party that would then 
be assembling at Cl6ve Court. 

In the meantime both Lord and Lady 
Kenneth were staying at Marchmont 
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Pleasance. The Master of Cleve Court 
also appeared to find agreeable employ- 
ment tljere for his spare time, till the 
arrival of his own guests should call him 
home. The easy distance between the 
two places gave Sir Horace every oppor- 
tunity of superintendence that was re- 
quired. 

Janet and Eose Hazledine accomplished 
the first part of their journey prosper- 
ously, and found Mrs. Leslie in the 
carriage awaiting their arrival at the 
Hopton Station. They were all suffi- 
ciently Tjell acquainted, from their pre- 
vious introduction at her son's house, to 
make the meeting easy and pleasant; 
and the motherly kindness Mrs. Leslie 
was disposed to manifest for his sake t6 
both the girls was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by them, and especially by Janet. 
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Rose alone took her place by her 
new friend, whilst Janet after the first 
greetings hastily withdrew to superintend 
the delivery of her own and her sister's 
various boxes and packages, standing by, 
and inspecting each as it appeared, till 
she was satisfied that all was right, and 
nothing remained behind. That done, she 
joined Mrs. Leslie, observing, 

*^I hope I have not kept you wait- 
ing, but I never trust anything to my 
maid that I can do for myself. Pray 
excuse me." 

" Indeed," replied Mrs. Leslie,, " I have 
been admiring the energy you have dis- 
played on the occasion, for I see your 
maid is a very young person, and, I 
daresay, not much used to travelling." 

"She never was twenty miles from 
home before, and requires to be looked 
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after as well as the luggage; but she is 
one of my own school girls, and by no 
means deficient in other respects," re- 
plied Janet, with some degree of pride 
in her protegee ; whilst Mrs. Leslie thought 
to herself what a useful wife Miss Hazle- 
dine would make, and active mistress of 
a family; and that her son would be 
fortunate indeed were she to be the ob- 
ject of his choice. 

Janet felt and looked very happy, as 
she noticed the approving looks and words 
of Brook Leslie's mother; but she could 
not resist a word of admonition to the 
listless Eose, who had never uttered a 
single word of inquiry as to her own 
especial packages. 

"As for you, Eose, I suppose you 
would not mind dining in that dress, or 
letting your ball dress go on, nobody 
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knows where, if I had not seen to it just 
in time." 

** Indeed, I should have been very 
sorry had such a misfortune happened," 
said Eose, in all simple earnestness ; " but 
I thought I should only have been in 
the way, with you and Anne both look- 
ing after the things — and Mrs. Leslie 
waiting for us all the time," she added, 
in a low voice, but which, nevertheless, 
reached Mrs. Leslie's ears, and spoke to 
her heart with even more signification 
than the words of the more practical and 
energetic elder sister. 

When they drove up to the house. 
Captain Leslie was waiting to hand them 
out of the carriage. It was a pleasant 
sight to both sisters. Rose rejoiced to 
see him, because he reminded her of 
home, and took off 'some of the strange 
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feeling of coining to a new place, which 
Rose was young enough and shy enough 
still to experience. 

Janet rejoiced to see him on his own 
individual account, and was even better 
pleased to see him there than in her 
own home, and to find herself there, 
too. She had that happy confidence in 
her own merits also, which had from 
her earliest youth made her perfectly at 
her ease wherever she went, and under 
each and every circumstance that might 
occur. 

The small party that assembled round 
the Eectory dinner-table that day seemed 
to suit each other very well. There was 
no want of pleasant, cheerful conversa- 
tion, either during the repast, or when 
the two gentlemen of the house almost 
immediately after joined Mrs. Leslie and 
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her young guests as they strolled in the 
pretty wild garden. 

Whatever feeling of preference Brook 
Leslie might have entertained towards one 
or other of the sisters, it was scarcely 
apparent at that time; his attentions were 
very equally divided that first day of their 
arrival. 

Janet's hopes rose high in consequence, 
and she became almost sentimental as she 
reflected on the happiness that would, be 
hers as his wife, and as the cherished 
daughter of such kind-hearted, charming 
people as Doctor and Mrs. Leslie. 

Rose, meanwhile, soon shook off her 
natural little timidity, and felt quite at 
home with the father and mother of Cap- 
tain Leslie, and ere long she made her- 
self appear very loveable to both. 

Truth to say, however, her thoughts 
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were rather wandering that same evenmg. 
She could not help speculating upon how 
far distant she might be then from Cleve 
Court, and whether the master of the 
place were there at that time. She was 
aware her sister Caroline had already met 
him at ^^ The Pleasance/' and tl^en she 
wondered many things about the daughters 
of that house, the ladies Edith and 
Geraldine Weston, and whether Sir Horace 
thought them as charming as Lady Ken- 
neth described them to her. These roving 
fancies made £ose often silent, and some- 
times so absent in mind to all that was 
passing around, that she might as well 
have been still at Hazledine, instead of Up- 
down Rectory. 

When the evening was at last over, 
and Mrs. Leslie left to her own retro- 
spections of it^ it would have been diffi- 
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cult for 'her to have determined the exact 
state of her mind in respect to her two 
guests, or which of them she would pre- 
fer as her son's future wife. She could 
hardly tell whether she considered the 
practical Janet, who spoke so much, and 
so well, of schools, and parish matters 
in general, and paid such deference to 
the Doctor's opinion, and looked so ad- 
miringly on her son when he spoke, as 
more eligible for him than that pretty, 
girlish little Eose, who said so little, but 
who was, notwithstanding, so engaging in 
all she looked and did. She feared — she 
could not help fearing — she would be too 
much of a child-wife for her darling, but 
no longer very youthful Brook. She felt 
almost sure that Janet would suit him 
best, in that, and some other important 
respects. 
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Whatever might be the mother's mis- 
givings on that all-important subject, it 
is certain that at the close of that same 
evening the son entertained none. For 
as Brook Leslie communed with his own 
heart in the solitude of his chamber that 
night, he felt more than ever convinced 
that if he failed in winning Rose Hazle- 
dine's aflfections, the world contained no 
other wife for him. 

It was Sunday morning, and at an early 
hour a note had been written and dis- 
patched by Mrs. Leslie to the Hollies Farm. 

The inmates were seated at their early 
breakfast, when this note was brought in, 
and delivered to Evelyn. She recognized 
the hand, and rose hastily from the table, 
her thoughts busy with a thousand im- 
probable surmises concerning the contents 
of it. 
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As she was about leaving the room to 
secure an uninterrupted perusal, Magdalen 
rose also, saying quietly, 

" Let me answer that for you. Eve, dear ; 
you are late, and have had no breakfast, I 
have quite finished mine, and I can guess 
what Mrs. Leslie has sent to you for. Is 
it not about playing the harmonium at 
church this morning?" 

Evelyn's eye then ran hastily over the 
note, and she soon saw it was as Magdalen 
supposed, and answered, 

"Yes. How came you to guess so 
well r 

"I knew that Mary Moore, the school- 
mistress, was ill," said Magdalen. " They 
sent here a little time ago for some whey 
for her, so I knew she could not play 
as usual ; and as you have done so be- 
fore, when she was ill, I expected Mrs. 
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Leslie would send to you now. But per- 
haps you won't like it/' continued she, ob- 
serving that Evelyn hesitated in a very un- 
usual manner. " Tou may not like to play 
in churchy as there is company staying at 
the Rectory." 

"That can make no difference," returned 
Evelyn hastily. 

And then, having said that, felt as if 
she had committed herself, and was bound 
to do as her kind friends at the 
Rectory requested her, as so great a 
favour. 

That settled the question, which had 
been perplexing her mind, as to whether 
she should go that morning to church or 
not. She wanted, it must be confessed, to 
see her sisters-in-law, all unknown as they 
were to each other, and yet she had felt 
reluctant to throwing herself, as it were, in 
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their way under her peculiar circumstances. 
She knew, however, now she had con- 
sented to play the harmonium, that she 
should be farther removed from their ob- 
servation than in her accustomed seat in 
church, which was not far distant from 
the Eectory pew, and therefore, except 
she saw them on leaving the church, 
she had little chance of doing so at that 
time. 

On her arrival there, she proceeded at 
once to her appointed place, and having 
looked out the music for the service that 
day, she sat down, resolutely determining 
within herself to concentrate all her 
thoughts and attention upon the duty 
before her. 

Soon after the Doctor appeared in the 
reading-desk, and after she had played 
the morning hymn the service began. 
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Evelyn compelled her thoughts to fol- 
low, and she found the tranquillizing 
eflfects of the solemn offices in which she 
joined ; for it is true that her wounded 
heart, detached in some measure from its 
earthly idols, and feeling its own weak- 
ness and bitterness, had begun to seek 
for, and find comfort and support in such 
holy ordinances. 

Evelyn was as yet but a novice, but 
she was beginning to move in the right 
direction, and that in her case was a 
great step. She loved and reverenced the 
venerable man to whose impressive voice 
she then listened; he had been to her a 
messenger of peace and good tidings, and 
at all times she attended gladly to the 
sound of his hopeful words. The sermon 
was concluded, the parting benediction 
pronounced, and the kneeling congregation 
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arose and soon after left the church. 

Evelyn, having performed her part, then 
prepared to go away also. Ere she left 
her place, however, she turned one lingering 
enquiring look towards the Rectory pew, 
wondering whether its occupants had al- 
ready left it and the sacred edifice. No 
— she soon saw that they had not, for 
Mrs. Leslie, accompanied by one of the 
young ladies, was coming towards her ; 
whilst the other— the younger Miss Hazle- 
dine, was apparently being taken round 
the church to look at its various objects 
of interest under the special escort of Cap- 
tain Leslie. 

As that pair slowly went their way, 
stopping occasionally to look, and to ad- 
mire, or to comment, Mrs. Leslie and 
her companion, Janet, reached the place 
where Evelyn was, and she then stood 
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face to face with Norman's sister, and 
her unknown, unconscious relative. 

Janet appeared anxious to address the 
humble musician, whom she evidently 
supposed to be the usual performer, and the 
village schoolmistress. Evelyn, on her 
part, now the event she had vaguely 
dreaded had come to pass, experienced a 
sensation of satisfaction in seeing and 
being spoken to, by her husband's sister. 
She also hurriedly scanned the plain but 
sensible face of the speaker, hoping to 
discern some resemblance to that still 
cherished and beloved, though guilty 
husband. In that desire she was grati- 
fied, for there was that species of family- 
likeness so often seen between very hand- 
some and very ordinary-looking members 
of the same house. Janet was, to a 
certain degree, like her handsome bro- 
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ther; whilst Rose, pretty as she was, did 
not resemble him. The effort she made 
to be agreeable, and speak kindly to the 
person she addressed, made that resem* 
blance still more striking. 

The ready tears started up to poor 
Evelyn's eyes, as she listened to the 
voice of one so nearly related to him 
she had once so passionately loved. Her 
hurried, flurried manner, only gave Janet 
the idea that the schoolmistress was over- 
whelmed with her condescensions, and she 
was proceeding to eulogise her style of play- 
ing, and the children's singing, when her 
eye was caught, and her attention di- 
verted, by the sight of Rose and Brook 
Leslie sauntering down the aisle together. 
Janet, therefore, hastily broke off in the 
midst of what she was saying — desirous of 
inten'upting the tSte-h-tete they were enjoying. 
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to her own prejudice, as she considered, 
and wishing Evelyn a brief good morning, 
she called to her sister — 

" Stop for me, Rose ; I am coming 
directly." 

Thus adjured, her young sister looked 
back for a moment, and smiled at Janet ; 
then turned to listen to what Captain 
Leslie was saying, whilst he looked round 
with a movement of courteous recognition 
to Evelyn, as he passed near. They then 
left the church, closely followed by the 
elder sister. 

The three thus walked together through 
the porch, and were soon out of sight. 
But Evelyn's eyes followed them, whilst 
a strange faintness oppressed her, a mist 
swam before her eyes, and she caught 
hold of Mrs. Leslie's arm to keep her- 
self from falling, at the same time abrupt- 
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I7 exclaiming, in a low, gasping tone — 
"Is that Rose Hazledine? — there — the 
one walking first with your son? I en- 
treat you to tell me !" 

No wonder Evelyn's heart was so 
stirred and agitated at the sight; for in 
Rose Hazledine she recognised the mys- 
terious visitor to her husband — the girl 
whose appearance with him at Cleve 
Court had driven her away from her 
home, and from her husband I 

Evelyn knew her to be the same the 
instant her face was turned in her di- 
rection,, though but for a moment, whilst 
she herself was nearly concealed by the 
shadow of Mrs. Leslie, and unnoticed by 
Rose. Her features and form, though so 
briefly seen, were too deeply impressed 
on Evelyn's memory ever to be forgotten. 
She even recognised a peculiar bracelet 
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she had observed in her agony, on the 
arm that had rested so fondly on her 
husband's in the garden. Yes ; she felt 
and knew now it was Norman's sister. 

It was even so. Evelyn's eye and 
memory were not deceived — the stranger 
of Cleve Court was indeed no other than 
Rose Hazledine, and her story is soon 
told. 

The fact was, that Rose, being then 
on a visit by herself to a young friend 
in London, Helen Otway, had seized the 
opportunity which Nurse Wilson's conniv- 
ance had afforded her, to take that most 
unadvised and imprudent step, in her 
anxiety to see her beloved brother, and 
perchance his wife, who was not, how- 
ever, to know anything of the matter. 
Rose had made a great point of that, 
as she feared lest anything might tran- 
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spire through her; and from the accounts 
she had heard of Evelyn from her go- 
verness, she was not disposed to admit 
her to her confidence. 

Thus it was that Evelyn's sad mistake 
arose, when first discovering Rose, as she 
was secretly surveying her in Mrs. Wil- 
son's room, and on the second and more 
disastrous occasion, with her husband in 
the garden. The present revelation was 
to Evelyn as the lifting of a crushing 
weight from her heart, although leaving 
it still a prey to many torqaenting feel- 
ings and perplexing cares. 

From that moment she knew her hus- 
band was guiltless, and she saw, and 
bitterly deplored, her own sad error. 
Whilst thiese thoughts and emotions swept 
rapidly through her mind, Evelyn stood, 
still grasping Mrs. Leslie's arm, and for 
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a moment utterly regardless and forgetful 
of what that lady might think, or what 
construction she might put upon her 
strange agitation. She little imagined 
what was passing through her kind friend's 
heart in regard to it and to herself. 

Mrs. Leslie felt that there could be but 
one explanation, and that was in Evelyn's 
supposed attachment to her son, and that 
her present state of excitement arose from 
the distress she experienced in seeing him 
for the first time with the object of his 
affections, and supposing it to be Rose 
Hazledine. 

The kind gentle woman felt deeply 
pained at witnessing this outburst of 
emotion, from one whom she had ever 
known so delicately reserved in every ex- 
pression of her own feelings and senti- 
ments, and anxious was she to spare 
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Evelyn as much as possible, when the 
hysterical passion should hare passed away. 
She therefore only replied soothingly, and 
as if there were nothing strange in her 
question, or manner of putting it. 

" Yes, my dear, certainly — yes, that 
young lady is Miss Rose Hazledine, and it 
was her elder sister who was speaking to 
you just now, and seemed so pleased with 
your playing, as, to be sure, we all are, 
and I came to thank you for it; but I 
see now you have been doing too much — 
it makes me feel quite grieved that I have 
taxed your strength so far. Oh ! here is 
Magdalen, so now I will leave you in her 
care, and go away myself, and send the 
pony-carriage directly to take you home." 

Then, making a sign to Magdalen, who 
was waiting near for Evelyn to join her, 
and quite unconscious < of anything amiss^ 
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with a parting hint to her that Miss 
Lynn had been overcome with the play- 
ing, and the heat of the church, Mrs. 
Leslie considerately left the friends to- 
gether. 

They were alone then. The church was 
quite deserted. Mrs. Leslie had followed 
her son with her two young guests, and 
they also had disappeared from view, and 
the last sound of their voices had died 
away in the still air. 

Evelyn saw nothing of it all. She sat 
as if she, too, like the monuments around, 
were carved in stone, in the same position 
into which she had dropped on receiving 
Mrs. Leslie's confirmation of her question. 
Her hands were tightly clasped together, 
and lay upon her lap; her head was 
bowed down, and her eyes fixed on the 
spot where Rose Hazledine had last been 
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visible. She did not faint, but she became 
in some degree unconscious. Surrounding 
objects faded from her sight, she neither 
recognized them, or the presence of the 
quiet sympathizing friend who stood be- 
side her. Her thoughts were far away — 
and the scene in the old garden at Cleve 
Court so vividly present to her imagina- 
tion, that it became, for a few moments, 
almost a reality. 

But she saw it all now in a different 
point of view. She knew it was his 
sister — his favourite sister — that Norman 
was advancing to meet so tenderly. It 
was a brother's kiss that was pressed on 
that fair young brow, and a sister's hand 
that rested so lovingly on his arm. She 
again heard that beloved voice speak 
words of brotherly affection and solicitude. 
Ah ! how each tone of that well-remembered 
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voice sank into her heart. Why, oh ! 
why had they not trusted her? — and why, 
oh! why had she not trusted him, and 
awaited her husband's return, and won 
his secret from him, as she was privileged 
to have done, and been happy still? 

But no, it was not to be ! She saw 
them passing away together, leaving her 
in her desolation and anguish ; all was 
acted over again in the depths of that 
faithful but miserable memory. 

How long she sat thus, Evelyn knew 
not. She was still on that terrace, in the 
old Cleve garden, watching her husband 
and his sister. 

Ere long actual sounds blended them- 
selves with those that were so dreamily 
present to her imagination, and she heard 
the carriage approach that was to take 
them both away from her — the well-re- 
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membered noise of wheels, and trot of 
pony feet. She seemed to hear Norman 
say — *' Come now, dear, the carriage is 
ready — it is getting late." The words 
were accompanied with a slight touch on 
her arm. It broke the spell — she started 
and turned. Magdalen was beside her, 
and she pointed to the pony-carriage 
that Mrs. Leslie had sent for them to 
the churchyard gate. 

Evelyn rose with a shiver, and, leaning 
on her friend, was conveyed home in 
silence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FEW days after that event saw 
Cleve Court full of guests. What 
a changed aspect it presented to that it 
had worn during the time of Evelyn's 
residence there with her husband, up to 
the last eventful day on which she had 
quitted him and that place as it seemed 
for ever ! 

Many years had passed since such a 
gathering had been seen within its pre- 
cincts, owing, no doubt, to Sir Horace's 
continued absence and wandering propen- 
sities. His tenantry had certainly no par- 
ticular cause to be gratified with a land- 
lord who came so little amongst them. 
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However, it appeared that his return 
on the present occasion was to be con- 
sidered a subject of general rejoicing. 
The welcome had been widely extended, 
and all the neighbourhood seemed bent 
on making much of Sir Horace Single- 
ton; whilst he, on his part, returned the 
compliment paid him by giving the en- 
tertainments to all around him, in the 
manner and degree supposed to be most 
agreeable to the various classes assembled 
to do honour to them. 

It was more than seven years since 
Sir Horace had resided for any time at 
his own place. That period had been 
signalized by the disgrace of his protegee 
Leonard Heaton, whom he had brought 
^ith him from his Cornish estate, and 
made a sort of friend and companion 
during the time he was at Cleve Court. 
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This young man was said to be the son 
of Sir Horace's Cornish agent and over- 
seer, and patronized by him on that ac- 
count, as well as his own qualifications, 
which were of a very specious and attractive 
character. It is certain that Sir Horace, 
then a very young man, had been much 
taken with this Leonard Heaton; and on 
the occasion of his accompanying him to 
his property adjoining that of Matthew 
Arnold, it appeared that Heaton succeeded 
in making himself but too agreeable to 
Magdalen Arnold, whom he hastily married, 
and as quickly deserted. It was also 
well known that he had in the meantime 
rendered himself in some way liable to the 
sentence of the law in respect to certain 
swindling transactions on account of some 
mining speculations, on the good faith of 
which he had raised large sums, and had 
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even managed to delude the sagacious 
and far-seeing Mr. Patterson, the Hop- 
ton attorney. 

It was probably owing to the disgust 
inspired by his favourite's conduct and 
subsequent banishment, that Sir Horace 
Singleton, from that time, avoided the 
neighbourhood and people with whom he 
was then acquainted, and only reappeared 
amongst them when the unpleasant circum- 
stance, and all connected with it, had faded 
away from general recollection. 

His return at the present period might, 
in some degree, be owing to the intimacy 
that had lately sprung up between him- 
self and the noble proprietor of March- 
mont Pleasance. The acquaintance had 
been made whilst travelling in Egypt the 
preceding year, where he met the Marquis 
and his family, who had been ordered 
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there^ they said^ on account of the Mar- 
chioness's health; and as they occupied a 
charming villa on the slopes of Alexandria, 
where Sir Horace also established himself, 
it soon came to pass that a considerable 
degree of intimacy arose between the two 
families. 

Marchmont Pleasance was but a few 
miles distant from Cleve Court, and it 
was to that place Sir Horace immediately 
betook himself after his short visit to 
his former guardian's house. Lord and 
Lady Kenneth Capipbell were amongst the 
guests Sir Horace found on his arrival 
at Marchmont, and the pretty, pleasant 
Caroline was glad to renew her acquaint- 
ance with the well-remembered companion 
of her childish days. She had heard 
something of the family hopes and ex- 
pectations regarding him and Eose when 
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last at Hazledine. It cannot be said^ 
however, that she attached much importance 
to the written communication as made 
formally by Lady Kachel when committing 
Rose to her sister's chaperonage on so 
interesting an occasion as the approaching 
ffite at Cleve Court. Lady Kenneth 
was become too much a woman of the 
world to place much reliance in any 
lasting impresions having been made on 
so errant a knight as Sir Horace Single- 
ton, and her own private comment was 
to the effect, that, if he had any seri- 
ous intentions towards her sister, there 
was no reason why he should not already 
have declared them. 

It was nevertheless with a little flutter of 
irrepressible happiness that Rose Hazledine 
found herself an invited guest in the 
old mansion, which she remembered so 
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well on the occasion of that one unfortunate 
visit, the evil consequences of which she 
so little suspected or foresaw, and of 
which no mortal soul save one, besides 
her brother and Nurse Wilson, had ever 
been apprised. 

Sir Horace was glad to have Caroline 
to relieve him from the burden and re- 
sponsibility of entertaining the lady por- 
tion of his guests, and she very readily 
consented to take upon herself the . duties 
of the lady of the house during the time 
of the Cleve Court festivities. 

The first day's programme of the en- 
tertainments consisted of a liberal feasting 
of the tenantry and other dependents of 
the house of Singleton. It was generally 
understood to be the jour de fite of Sir 
Horace, and there had been a unanimous 
petition to be allowed to assemble on 
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that day, with the yeomanry and volun- 
teer corps of the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

There were dinners in tents for all who 
came and chose to partake of them, with 
games of all sorts and descriptions, and 
the day was to conclude with dancing in 
a large temporary room erected expressly 
for the purpose, and communicating with 
one side of the mansion. 

Sir Horace played the part of the 
"courteous host" to the best of his 
ability, and with his good looks and 
high-bred manner and appearance, he 
could not fail to win golden opinions 
from all who saw him now for the first 
time, and that comprised, in fact, by far 
the larger portion of his guests. 

It must be confessed, however, that the 
whole thing bored him; it was not to his 
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taste, and he had been drawn into it quite 
against his own will and wish. He had 
been brought up entirely at a distance 
from his own place, and though he had 
a certain degree of family pride in its 
possession, it wanted the charm of old 
associations and youthful memories to en- 
dear it to him. It was the same with his 
tenants, to whom he now presented himself 
almost as a stranger. 

Sir Horace was, however, a vain man, 
as well as a proud one, and so far he 
was pleased to hold a high place in 
public favour and popularity. It was, 
moreover, a new sensation to him, but 
at first the very novelty of the situation 
was oppressive — he liked the homage, but 
would have preferred its being paid with- 
out involving any personal exertion or 
trouble on his own part. 
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Sir Horace had hitherto lived for him- 
self alone — his own pleasures and his own 
gratifications had been the primary object 
of his existence. His better feelings, how- 
ever, prompted him to perform certain 
kind and generous deeds, if possible, 
without entailing inconvenience or annoy- 
ance on himself. 

Thus it was, Sir Horace was happy in 
lending his house to his friend Norman 
in his distress, but he would not sacri- 
fice a chance of amusement, or stir a 
step out of his proposed path, to welcome 
him there, and lighten the burden of the 
obligation. He was, in fact, a selfish 
man. Happily no such deficencies were 
perceptible on his part, on the grand gala- 
day of the tenants' dinner and ball. The 
guests also embraced a large proportion 
of the middle classes, both in the neigh- 
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bourhood and in the adjacent town, to 
whom the grounds were thrown open, thus 
all who came were satisfied, and that 
day's festivities came happily to its close. 
The next was to commence with enter- 
taining the poor of the parishes and vil- 
lages round, and was to occupy the 
whole .day ; and then, as extremes are 
said to meet, a banquet and ball to the 
elite of the county was to follow and 
conclude the gaieties. The next day, 
Saturday, the party at Cleve Court was 
to break up. 

Janet and Kose Hazledine walked about 
the grounds, and inspected the tents to- 
gether, closely attended by Brook Leslie, 
on the Friday morning. They were busily 
helping, whenever such attendance was 
necessary, towards promoting the comfort 
and enjoyment of the assembled poor. 
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who, with the various parish schools, were 
all liberally feasted and entertained in 
different tents upon the spacious lawn. 

Janet declared it to be the pleasantest 
part of the festivities she had yet seen ; 
and Rose, always happy in witnessing 
the enjoyment of the poor, assented, with 
a heart full of admiration towards the 
generous donor of such extensive boun- 
ties. 

But with all this seeming content and 
cheerfulness, it must be confessed that 
Rose felt a little disappointed, and was 
a little out of spirits. The poor girl 
would not for the world have owned 
even to herself that such was the feeling 
she experienced on the first evening of 
her long anticipated visit to Cleve Court. 
She would have been more than ready 
to disclaim any idea of wishing to mo- 
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nopolise the attentions of their host on 
such an occasion. Yet there was a some- 
thing that whispered to her inmost heart, 
" Surely if he cared for you, now would 
be the time he would delight in show- 
ing it." No demonstration of that kind, 
however, was made towards Rose Hazle- 
dine on the part of Sir Horace Singleton. 
He was doubtless too much occupied to 
think much of her — he was far more 
engrossed with and attentive to her mar- 
ried sister, Lady Kenneth Campbell. 

It may be remarked, however, en 
passenty that there was nothing like a 
flirtation between them; but they seemed 
to have many subjects of mutual interest 
between them, frequently alluding to events 
which had happened whilst they were 
both staying at Marchmout Pleasance. 
Some of that family were expected to 
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grace the festivities of Cleve Court; but 
only two bad bonoured tbe tenants' meeting 
tbat morning with their presence. The 
young ladies, Edith and Geraldine, came 
over, and Rose could not but look anxi- 
ously to see if either found more favour 
in the eyes of him she loved than she 
had seemed to do herself. 

No ; not much more at least. Her host 
certainly talked more to them ; but then 
she found they had spent the greater 
part of that winter together ; so no won- 
der there were endless stories and re- 
minisences of past adventure, of which 
the interest was confined entirely to 
themselves. 

Her sister Caroline, it appeared, was 
privileged to question and to comment 
and join in these talks touching the days 
that were gone; but Rose was too timid 
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and met with too little encouragement to 
venture to do the same. She did not 
think that Sir Horace was captivated by 
either of the handsome, fashionable-looking 
sisters ; they were all very gay and friendly 
together, but she saw there was no love- 
making. She remembered only too well 
in her foolish, faithful little heart, his 
looks, and manners towards herself that 
happy Christmas long ago at Hazledine, 
when he visited them with her brother 
Norman, not to have seen if there was 
anything like it in the present case. She 
felt sure there was not; and yet unbidden 
tears would rise as she compared that 
time with the present. However she 
blamed no one but herself, and the folly 
and vanity of certain undefined hopes and 
expectations. 

It was well indeed that neither Mr. 
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Hazledine or Lady Rachel had been able 
to accompany their daughters to Cleve 
Court. What bitter mortification and dis- 
appointment was spared to them ! Janet 
even began to feel uneasy. She saw in 
perspective a dissolving view of Sir 
Horace Singleton as Rose's future hus- 
band, and a perverse fancy would substi- 
tute a less attractive picture in the per- 
son of him she fondly had hoped to 
have attached to herself. 

The Hazledine horizon was by no 
means uncjouded at that time. Chance 
favoured Bose at the close of the village 
festival. $he had sat down to rest after 
the kind and active part she had been 
taking, by the side of her sister Caro- 
line ; and Sir Horace shortly after came 
and seated himself also by Lady Ken- 
neth. After a little lively conversation 
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between them, Caroline happened to be 
called away ; and only the vacant space 
remained between Rose and her host. 
He seemed then, for the first time, to 
perceive that she was near him, and he 
observed to her how active she had been 
in attending to all the poor people, and 
then said how much he and everyone 
were indebted to her. 

" I think they must all be very much 
obliged to yt>w," said Rose in reply, ig- 
noring any compliment herself. "And it 
must be very pleasant to have the power 
of making so many people as happy as 
they all seem to be here." 

"Ah!" returned Sir Horace, "if you 
give those sort of people plenty to eat 
ai^d drink, and set them dancing after- 
wards, happiness is sure to follow." 

"Do you think so?" replied Rose. "I 
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fancy a great many of them would much 
rather not dance, except just a few of 
the very young ones. I don't think we 
are naturally a dancing people." 

"You are quite right, Miss Hazledine 
— I spoke more from my foreign than my 
English experience. We certainly are a 
nation who take our amusements gravely 
and quietly, even laboriously. Do not 
you find it so?" 

"I know very little about other coun- 
tries, as you are aware," said Rose, who 
felt the indifference of his tone and man- 
ner, more than she dared own to herself 
— then, determining to overcome her an- 
noyance, she continued — "But speaking of 
foreign countries puts me in mind of poor 
Norman, who is now so far away. Do 
you ever — have you heard lately from 
him?" 
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"No. It would hardly be possible; 
there has been no Australian mail in yet 
by which he could have written since his 
arrival there, and I told you at Hazle- 
dine of the letter he wrote before he 
left England." 

"Yes," returned Rose, with a recollec- 
tion of how often it had been discussed, 
and lamenting there was nothing new to 
hear on that subject. Then suddenly she 
said, 

"How very kind you were to lend* him 
this nice place ! He was so happy here !" 

" I am only sorry he did not remain 
longer," replied Sir Horace, courteously, 
not noticing Rose's little oversight, cer- 
tainly not taking the trouble of inquiring 
how she came to be so well informed as 
to his sources of happiness during the time 
he spent at Cleve Court. 
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Kose had then an intuitive feeling that 
at that time he experienced very little 
interest in her brother's affairs^ and less 
in her own; and, after a moment's pause, 
Sir Horace changed the subject, and said 
abruptly, 

'' I am rather tired of all this. I think 
the people will soon be going — don't you? 
I am sure I never was intended for the 
* Good old English gentleman ' so de- 
servedly celebrated in song and story. 
However, I must not grumble — ^it is all 
very well in its way, and, at all events, 
can't last much longer." 

"No," replied Rose, rather sadly. 
" You will soon be rid of us all — we shall 
soon be gone." 

"You know," replied Sir Horace, smil- 
ing, " that was not what I was thinking 
of. You are hardly fair to me." 
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Eose was silent, for she saw Captain 
Leslie approaching, and evidently looking 
for someone he could not see, till his eye 
caught sight of her in the quiet corner by 
Sir Horace, and then he seemed doubtful 
whether to approach or not. Sir Horace 
saw it all in a moment, and rose, calling 
out, 

"Here is a seat, Leslie — pray take it. 
I am going, and if you are longing for 
rest and retirement, I will make over my 
snug corner to you — that is, with Miss 
Rose Hazledine's permission." 

Rose felt almost provoked, but having 
no choice in the matter continued silent, 
whilst Brook Leslie took the place, with- 
out making any remark, being evi* 
dently rather embarrassed; thus they sat 
without speaking, till in a few moments 
they heard themselves addressed. 
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"Oh! here you are, Kose, hiding up 
in this comer — ^and you, Captain Leslie, 
too, and I am so hot and tired, I can 
hardly move or speak," 

And Janet stood before them, looking 
fagged indeed, and rather cross, if the 
truth be told. 

So Brook Leslie's happiness was short- 
lived, for he could only surrender his place 
to Janet, who took it, and kept it till the 
crowd dispersed, and they returned to the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XL 

npHE evening soon came, and the ball-room 
began to fill with its expected guests. 
Sir Horace did not seem inclined to join 
the dancers, and Rose at last almost 
ceased to ask herself the question of 
whether he would seek her as a partner 
at all that night. There were plenty 
besides who were ready to claim that 
pleasure, for Rose was looking very pretty 
that evening, in spite of her little dis- 
quietudes, and Brook Leslie was not the 
only person present who considered her 
the belle of the ball-room. 

However, she was destined to be 
i, ere long, in all eyes but his 
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partial, loving ones. Kose had just con- 
cluded a dance, and had joined her sister 
Lady Kenneth, who was sitting out, and 
at that time talking to Sir Horace. His 
back was turned to the door of entrance 
as he stood before Caroline, having re- 
signed his seat to Rose, and he was not 
aware of some new arrivals. In the 
midst of something she was saying. Lady 
Kenneth broke off suddenly, looking at these 
fresh guests, and exclaiming, 

*^ They are just come, and they have 
actually brought the child with them!" 

Sir Horace turned hastily round on 
hearing this, and advanced immediately to 
meet and welcome the new guests. 

Rose soon understood it was the March- 
mount family, and her eyes instantly 
became rivetted on the addition to their 
party, announced by her sister as "the 
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child!" She leaned on the Marquis's arm 
with the prettiest air of childish amuse- 
ment and enjoyment, and as she ap- 
proached Lady Kenneth, Eose had full 
opportunity of observing her. She was 
tall, though extremely slight and willow- 
like in her form and figure, and yet so 
graceful withal, that every unconscious 
movement was a perfect study for a 
sculptor. The small, exquisitely-shaped 
head was in perfect accordance with the 
rare beauty of the lovely mignon face that 
adorned it. The dark chestnut hair was 
gathered back in its silken abundance 
from the broad low forehead, revealing 
the delicately-marked brows, with the 
deeply-fringed lashes, and large grey eyes 
beneath. The small nose was slightly re- 
troussiy giving an expression of piquancy 
to the countenance, which the full, rosy 
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mouth, hardly closing over the pearly 
teeth, did not contradict. The most lovely 
and delicate complexion added the finish- 
ing stroke to the perfect picture. 

Eose almost started as she recognized 
the extraordinary beauty of the young 
girl who stood before her sister and 
herself, addressing Lady Kenneth in the 
prettiest naive manner, with a low, silvery 
laugh. 

" I am here, dear lady Kenneth ; I told 
you I would come, so you see papa has 
brought me, though I shall not be seven- 
teen till next June. Oh ! how charming 
this is I Are not you glad for me !" 

"Yes, Lady Kenneth," said Lord March- 
mount, *^ I have brought the wilful child ; 
you know she is horribly spoilt — ^there is 
no resisting her — she will have her own 
way." 
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"Ah! what way so perfect, so charm- 
ing !" whispered Sir Horace, to the beauty, 
as he stood by her, with a devotion of 
look and manner that made poor Eose's 
heart quail, and, in its quick, hurried 
beating, toll the knell of every cherished 
hope of bygone times. She saw Sir 
Horace was not even aware of her own 
presence; he stood with his back to her, 
with eyes and ears for no one except 
the new arrival. ** And now you will 
dance with me?" he pleaded. **I have 
not danced yet — I have been looking for 
and expecting you. Oh ! how I have 
longed and wearied for this moment, for 
I could feel no certainty that you would 
come !" 

" Did not I promise ?" replied the 
Lady Isabel ; " and isn't it very naughty 
to break one's promise? I wanted so to 
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see your old house ; how nice it all 
looks ! — I shall want to run all over it 
and see every room in it." 

" You must come and spend a long 
day. here for that purpose ; Lady Ken- 
neth will meet you, and chaperone all 
your party, and I will not go away 
from the house till you have been here. 
Now promise me you will come over 
one day — what day shall it be next 
week?" 

" How can I tell you, when I am 
still in that dreadful school-room? I can 
assure you I had to make a great piece 
of work to get here at all. See, they are 
going to dance now ; do let us go and 
stand up — I am quite longing for a 
waltz." 

"Who is that beautiful girl?" asked 
Rose of her sister, as Sir Horace and 
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his partner moved away towards the 
dancers. 

"Oh! that is Lady Isabel, the young- 
est of the Weston girls ; they always 
call her the child, for she is ten years 
younger than Geraldine — is not she 
lovely?" 

"She is very pretty," observed Janet, 
who* was standing near, "but she does 
not appear very wise, from what I hap- 
pened to hear of her conversation just 
now." 

"She has no need of wisdom," re- 
turned Caroline with a laugh ; " her 
wonderful beauty will stand her in good 
stead for that, and wit, too. How 
can such lips as those speak anything 
but what is charming to hear?" 

" What nonsense, Caroline !" replied 
Janet, sententiously ; "I think a man 
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would very soon tire of even such a 
pretty face as that, if she is as devoid 
of sense as you seem to imply/' 

" My dear Janet, I imply nothing what- 
ever to the disadvantage of that sweet child. 
I am extremely fond of her, and they all pet 
her and spoil her h Voutrance ; she has 
been used to it all her life — papa, mamma, 
brothers, and sisters, they all give way 
to lovely Isabel." 

"The greater pity for her, then," said 
sensible Janet ; " but she talked of being 
in the school-room, and not being able to 
get away." 

"Ah! that is only faqon de parkr on 
the child's part — ^for she and her charm- 
ing little governess are excellent friends. 
It is well understood that the toils of 
literature are to be made as light as 
possible to her." 
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"No wonder then," said Janet^ "that 
the girl is silly and empty to a degree; 
I can't think what Sir Horace finds so 
fascinating in her." 

"Can't you really, Janet? Look in 
her face for one moment, and you will 
see and understand it all; Sir Horace 
is but a man — and a young man, too — 
and his taste and appreciation of beauty 
is stronger than that of • learning in all 
its branches, at least in regard to such a 
girl as Lady Isabel." 

" I am sorry he is likely to make 
such a fool of himself," said Janet with 
an indignant toss of her very sensible 
head. 

"Don't waste your pity, Janet. I do 
not think there is any occasion for it at 
present; he possibly looki^ upon her like 
the rest of the world, as a lovely 
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graceful child, who is to be indulged in 
every caprice. They tell me, even in 
the nursery their bonne used to say of 
Isabel when she tore her pretty frocks, 
^ Mais J la petite^ eUe dechire ses robes 
avec tant de grace' So you see, my 
dear Janet, we mu&t excuse her if she is 
a little spoilt/' 

Just then the pair they had been dis- 
cussing stopped for a moment close by 
Lady Kenneth and her two sisters, and 
Kose had the further opportunity of sur-i 
veying the lovely form and face, and the 
dress, which suited the graceful, youthful 
figure so perfectly. The full skirts of 
white tarletane, looped up with large 
water-lilies and a single flower of the 
same in her abundant hair, was as simple 
a toilet as it was becoming. She turned to 
Lady Kenneth with a most bewitching smile. 
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"I am not at all tired — I could go on 
for ever — but some one has trod on my 
dress^ and I must get it fastened up — so 
stupid of them, wasn't it?" 

"Can I help you?" asked Kose good- 
humouredly. "I think I can pin the 
skirt up for you." 

" Oh ! how kind !" said the beauty, 
turning to her partner and asking, " Who 
is it?" in a half whisper, as if she did 
not feel sure that Rose was qualified for 
such an honour. 

"Lady Kenneth Campbell's sister," re- 
plied Sir Horace in a still lower tone; 
and then, briefly introducing the two 
girls, stood a little apart, whilst Eose, 
with a hurried, trembling hand, completed 
the little service she had volunteered. 

"There! that will do — thank you," ex- 
claimed Lady Isabel, shaking her dress 
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into its proper place. "You must not 
keep me waiting a moment longer — I am 
in such a hurry — but, dear me! why 
are not you dancing yourself — ^you are 
almost as much of a child as they call 
me?" 

"I am tired," said Kose smiling. "I 
wish to sit out this waltz." 

"Ah! do you? I don't mean to sit 
down once this evening. Now, Sir Horace, 
I am quite ready again." 

And then, without another word or 
even look towards Eose, the couple moved 
quickly away. 

At the close of that dance, she was 
claimed again by Brook Leslie as his 
partner for the next, but he saw, with 
the quick perception of deep attachment, 
that Eose was listless and unhappy, and 
his own spirits sank in consequence. He 
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dared not remark upon it^ or seek to 
know the reason, for he felt that he had 
no concern in her feelings, whatever 
they might be. 

Rose caught several glimpses, during 
the course of that evening, of her host, 
and saw he only danced with the young 
beauty of the ball-room ; at other times 
he hovered near her, and devoted his 
whole attention so entirely to her, as to 
cause various comments and remarks from 
such of the assembled guests as were not 
aware that the Lady Isabel Weston was 
" only a child," and to be considered and 
humoured as such. 

The evening came to a close, indeed 
the early May morning had dawned, and 
even advanced into perfect daylight before 
the party dispersed. No complexion stood 
the trying test of that searching rising 
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svLXif as it peered into the hot ball-room^ 
and glanced down on the assembled figures 
there, except the youthful Lady Isabel. 
As fresh and as beautiful as if she were 
just rising, instead of thinking of retiring 
to rest, she stood by the open window, 
looking out on the lovely morning land- 
scape. 

" I should like to run out all over 
that nice dewy grass," she remarked to 

Sir Horace, who stood by her, waiting 

« 
to put her into the carriage, which was 

then ordered. "But if I were to get 

my feet wet after dancing, there would 

be such a fuss, they would all think it 

would kill me — ^but I should like to do 

it." 

"For Heaven's sake, don't, dear Lady 

Isabel!" exclaimed Sir Horace, with a 

horror-struck voice and countenance, which 
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were seen and heard by Rose. "Tou 
are far too precious— too — too — everything 
—that is '' 

**Yes, I know all that," laughed the 
young girl, "and I am not going to 
do it ; but I will come back someday 
soon, and look at everything in this 
nice, dear old place. And you will come 
to-morrow, won't you, to the Plea- 
sance, when you have got rid of all 
these tiresome people? Lady Kenneth 
has promised to come back when her 
sisters are gone, and that will be so 
nice; and you must bring Saladin, and 
we will have some charming rides, 
and-^ — " 

"The carriage is waiting, dear child; do 
make her put on her cloak, Sir Horace," 
said Lady Edith Weston, coming up with 
some kind of a light covering in her hand. 
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which Sir Horace hastened to take and 
place on the lovely shoulders; and then 
talking and planning and laughing as they 
left the apartment, Sir Horace went out 
with his guests, nor did he re-appeai' again; 
whilst those who were staying in the house 
slowly dispersed to their rooms. 

" I must say, I think it was rather a 
dull a£Pair, after all, this grand ball," said 
Janet (as she began to unrobe) to Rose, 
who shared the same chamber with her. 

"Do you think so?" replied Rose list- 
lessly, as she sat before the looking-glass 
taking the flowers out of her hair, which 
she laid down with a deep sigh on the 
toilet-table. 

"Think so! to be sure I do; and what 
is more, I know many other people 
thought so too. There was that Lady 
Liggon, with three tall daughters sitting 
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at her side nearly all the evening; and 
Sir John Liggon went to the card-room 
to get his rubber, and I heard him say, 
when he came back, that there was no 
table for him^ they were all engaged, 
and there was no one to see that people 
had anything they wanted; and then Lady 
Liggon observed, and it was very true, 
her girls wanted partners, and there was 
no one to introduce them; as for Sir 
Horace, everybody saw he thought of no 
one but himself. I felt quite ashamed of 
him, to see him going on in that way with 
that silly doll of a girl, and neglecting 
everybody else right and left as he did." 
"Never mind, Janet, dear; Sir Horace 
had a right to please himself in his own 
house, and that Lady Isabel was pretty 
enough to make him forget there was 
anyone else in the room." 
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Rose gave a tremulous little sigh as 
she made this observation, and Janet was 
beginning, " I don't see that at all," when 
she caught sight of her sister's face in 
the glass, and jumped up and came to 
her, catching both her hands, with which 
she vainly sought to hide her tell-tale 
face; then, looking at her for one moment, 
Janet stooped and kissed the sweet face. 
" Never waste your tears upon him, Rosie, 
dear! — he is not worth it, a nasty, selfish, 
vain, coxcomb — I did once think he cared 
for you, but it is plain he never cared 
for anyone but himself in his life." 

"Oh! Janet, don't say that — think how 
kind he has been to Norman ; it was all 
my own folly to think that sueh a person 
as he is would care for a stupid giri 
like me!" 

"Well, Rosie, if he Is so blind and 
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foolish as not to care for you, I know 
who does," said Janet, with an impulse of 
generosity that did her credit. 

"Thank you, dear, you are very kind," 
said Rose, returning Janet's kiss with much 
the same feeling as if her sister had be- 
stowed her own lover upon her; " but there 
is no occasion to think of anybody else 
at present, and I am only ashamed of 
having had such foolish thoughts as those 
I must now try and get the better of. 
Pray, dear, never mention them again." 

" You may trust me. Rose," replied 
Janet, in a sensible tone of voice, adding, 
"I am the last person to encourage a 
folly, when I know it to be such, or 
to allude to it when it is past and 
gone." 

And after this announcement the two 
sisters went to bed, if not to sleep. 
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It was with a feeling of infinite relief 
that Rose left her room the next morn- 
ing, knowing it to be the last she should 
spend under Sir Horace Singleton's roof. 
But before the early breakfast which was 
to precede her and her sister Janet's de- 
parture, Rose, on coming downstairs, 
hastily turned under the well-remembered 
arch which led to the servants' apart- 
ments, and soon found herself in that 
appropriated to her old friend and nurse, 
Mrs. Wilson. She and her two sisters 
had already received a visit from the 
good lady in their room upstairs, but 
Rose wished much for a few minutes' 
private conversation with her dear old friend. 

"Ah! Miss Rose, dear, I thought you 
would come and wish me good-bye, and 
I'll go and see the other dear ladies by- 
and-by." 
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"Yes, do, Wilson, dear; but you know 
I never told them or anyone of my un- 
lucky escapade here, and now I would 
not have it known or suspected for the 
world. I don't know what Sir Horace 
would think of my trespassing upon his 
grounds in that way, nurse." 

"He'd be very pleased, no doubt, dear, 
to think of your coming to his house in 
any way — don't turn away, dear — for dear 
Mr. Norman often talked to me about 
his hopes and wishes for you, and all 
that." 

Here poor Rose almost screamed out in 
her agitation. 

"Then never — never — as you love me, 
do that again — I mean, listen to any 
such foolish hopes and thoughts about me, 
dear nurse. I will tell you why — I see, 
and everyone must see — Sir Horace likes 
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someone^ and it is not me. Now, pray. 
Goody dear, say no more — it can only 
vex and disturb me, and would disgust 
him if he ever heard it. Now tell me 
what I came for, and have been dying 
to hear about — Norman's going away, and 
his wife's." 

"It is soon told, my lamb. They went 
off like a flash of lightning that very 
day he took you back to London — at 
least, she packed up the minute you were 
both gone, sent a cart with some of her 
things (so I supposed she meant only 
to pay a visit), and then walked to the 
rail; and when Mr. Norman comes back, 
he finds a note to say she had set off 
promiscuous-like to see her father. He tells 
me — Mr. Norman — that she had had a 
hankering that way for ever such a long 
time; but, poor lady, she might have 
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told him, though of course she thought 
he'd make some objection, so she took 
the ppportunity of his being gone, and 
went off herself. She made some pre- 
tence of finding out about your visit, 
dear, for I saw the note — he had crumpled 
it up, and left it on the floor — I'll show 
it to you — ^and being angry for that — 
but it must have been an excuse." 

"I hope it was not the cause, nurse," 
said Rose, trembling ; " then he went away 
himself?" 

"Next morning, dear; he said he'd 
take the appointment they had offered him 
in Australia, so he went away after* it, 
and said he'd write from town to Sir 
Horace, which I hear he did — and that 
is all I ever heard or saw about it, 
dear." 

"Thank you, Goody, dear — I must be 
going now." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A FTER the discovery made by Evelyn 
on the Sunday, she felt she could 
no longer remain in her present state of 
inactivity. She longed to be doing some- 
thing that might bring her nearer to her 
husband. She must write to him. She 
must explain all and every feeling of her 
heart. She would confess her lamentable 
error, and plead for his forgiveness. Then 
she« must follow her penitential letter at 
the earliest possible opportunity. She must 
lose no time in making her preparations 
for so doing. But here an unfortunate 
obstacle presented itself to Evelyn's recol- 
lection. She was entirely without the funds 
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to enable her to carry out her desired 
plans, and how she could possibly raise 
or procure them became a subject of deep 
consideration. Her purse was very low, 
not containing more than three or four 
sovereigns, the remains of the little sum 
the sale of her trinkets had brought, 
added to that which she had earned by 
the fine work which Magdalen had pro- 
cured for her. 

She shrank from confiding the state 
of her afiairs to that kind friend until 
she saw her way more clearly — and thus 
shut herself up from any comfort which 
Magdalen's advice or co-operation might 
have brought with it. The only feasible 
plan that presented itself to her imagina- 
tion was to go up to London, and seek 
an interview with her husband's man of 
business there. She would ask his advice, 
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and lay her perplexities before him, and 
possibly he would advance her the money 
she would require to enable her to join 
Norman. 

She hardly knew at that time where 
it was that she desired to go. She had 
a confused recollection of Queensland being 
the part of Australia where his then talked 
of appointment lay, but in what par- 
ticular district of that country she had no 
idea. It was quite clear she must consult 
some one better informed than herself 
upon the subject of her husband's movements. 
After the vague, unsettled wretchedness of 
Evelyn's thoughts and intentions, since 
she had separated herself from Norman, 
great was the relief she experienced in 
her present renewed activity of mind and 
purpose. 

To Magdalen's surprise, after that Sunday 
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Evelyn began to look happier, and 
brighter and prettier than she had ever 
done before, during the time of her resi- 
dence at the Hollies. 

Magdalen could not help perceiving 
Evelyn's strange state of agitation in the 
church, and, whilst wondering at the cause, 
feared it might be followed by one 
of her attacks of illness. She was after- 
wards startled by a mysterious hint from 
Mrs. Leslie, after the afternoon service 
(from which Evelyn absented herself). 

This allusion, very delicately worded, 
and almost timidly conveyed to Magdalen, 
was to the effect that she feared Evelyn 
had been overcome by the sight of Rose 
Hazledine attended by her son, and the 
evident devotion of his manner towards 
her. 

If good Mrs. Leslie had a weak point 
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(and who has not?) it tended to the 
belief that every young lady with whom 
Captain Leslie talked more than usual, 
or to whom he made himself in the 
slightest degree agreeable, was prone im- 
mediately to surrender her heart — if at 
liberty — into his keeping. 

Now, Magdalen had been accustomed 
from her earliest childhood to look up to 
Mrs. Leslie as an oracle, from whose de- 
cisions there was no possibility of dissent- 
ing, and whose opinions contained the 
substance and sum of all she was bound 
to believe and. do. 

Thus Magdalen returned sorrowfully 
from church, after Mrs. Leslie's communi- 
cation, but prepared to lighten her friend's 
hidden grief, by every kindness and possible 
attention on her own part, and to try and 
wean her from the dangerous contempla- 
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tion of Brook Leslie's perfections, and Rose 
Hazledine'a fortunate prospects, by such 
simple means as lay within her power. 

It must be confessed, however, after a 
short time, that Evelyn's spirits were un- 
equal, though often higher than they had 
ever been before. Still, she had long fits 
of silence aud pre-occupation, during which 
time she was dreaming of the joys of a 
reunion with her beloved husband, and 
turning over the means by which that one 
desired object could be happily accomplish- 
ed. After some deliberation, she wrote 
her letter to Mr. Greenwood, to whose 
care, she remembered, all their former 
dispatches had been addressed, begging 
him to fix an early day for seeing her 
in London. Then, signing her letter, she 
added a postscript, with a slight blush, de- 
siring him to address - hi9 letter to the 
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Honourable Mrs. Hazledine, under cover, 
to Miss Lynn, at the Hollies Farm, &c. 

The deception certainly was innocent 
enough in act and intention, but Evelyn 
was naturally too ingenuous and candid not 
to feel almost guilty in the assumption of 
the false name which had been bestowed 
upon her. 

In a few days an answer was returned 
to the effect that Mr. Greenwood was out 
of town for a short time, in consequence 
of the death of his father, but he was 
expected back in the course of a week or 
ten days, when Mrs. Hazledine's proposed 
appointment should meet with immediate 
attention. 

It was clear there was nothing to do, 
then, but to wait with such patience as 
she could command, till Mr. Greenwood 
chose to. return "and summon her to London 
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— and Evelyn endeavoured in the mean- 
time to turn her attention, in some degree, 
from herself, and her own immediate con- 
cerns, and resume her former part in what 
was going on around. She forced herself 
mechanically to read as usual to the old 
blind farmer, and to attend to the short 
lessons and musical instruction she bestow- 
ed on her attached and interesting little 
pupil. 

Meanwhile the " Spring cleaning " went 
on with its accustomed activity, and Miss 
Arnold was happy, and busy, and for the 
most part invisible, except at the scram- 
bling meal-times. Thus the week drew to 
a close and Saturday arrived, and Evelyn 
thought with pleasure that one tedious 
week was now gone, and that probably 
before the end of another she should have 
seen Mr. Greenwood, and taken some de- 
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cisive step towards the accomplishment of 
her wishes. 

The house was still in confusion, though 
now preparing for the perfect restoration 
of peace and comfort — in furtherance of 
which design all the family were turned out 
of the parlour for the day, that the carpet 
might be restored to its accustomed place. 

Evelyn, in consequence, had taken refuge 
in her own room that morning. She had 
given Violet a holiday, and her occupation 
as reader was gone, for Matthew Arnold 
was on that day always deeply engrossed 
in listening to the weekly report of pay- 
ments and receipts connected with his farm- 
ing business. 

As Evelyn sat quietly musing, a light 
tap was heard at her door, and the 
"come in" was quickly responded to by 
the appearance of Magdalen; so different, 
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however^ to her usual calm and collected 
self, that Evelyn started up to meet her, 
uncertain whether her visible agitation was 
caused by joy or sorrow. 

"My dear Magdalen, what has happened? 
— where is Violet?" 

" Oh, all well, dear Eve ; but you 
must forgive my coming to you in my 
perplexity, for, truth to say, I do not 
know what to do, or what to think. Will 
you advise me ?" 

*^That you may depend upon my do- 
ing to the very best of my ability. Now 
sit down and calm yourself, and do not 
tremble so, and tell me with as little 
distress and trouble to yourself as may be 
— ^is it ? — ^is it ?" asked Evelyn, hesitating, 
for she feared to speak the word that 
rose to her lips, as she thought of all she 
had lately been told. 
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" About my husband !" exclaimed Mag- 
dalen, bursting into tears — " about my poor, 
misguided, but ever loved, ever deplored, 
husband ! Ah, yes, Eve ! — ^yes, you are 
right. I see you have heard of him — and of 
all his faults and follies, my own poor love !" 

The impetuous words came from the 
pallid lips of the stricken woman with a 
gush of grief and tenderness that almost 
astonished Evelyn, who had never seen 
her friend so moved before. 

She, who usually kept so strict a guard 
over the wounded heart, almost forgetting 
her own sorrows, whilst she had such a 
ready, never-failing fund of sympathy for 
those of others. She now seemed quite 
overwhelmed in the contemplation of her 
own. But it was not in Magdalen's na- 
ture long to think only of herself, and by 
degrees she checked her sobs, and dried 
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her tears, and essayed to look and speak 
with composure. 

Evelyn stood quietly by her, not at- 
tempting to stay the tempest which she 
felt must have its course, and with 
her sweet sympathy waiting till the force 
of it should have exhausted itself. At last 
Magdaden looked up with her poor tear- 
ful eyes, to the kind face that was bend- 
ing over her, and asked in a broken whis- 
per, 

"Did you ever hear that it was sup- 
posed he had come back — that he had been 
seen near here?" 

"I heard, dear, there was some such 
rumour, but it was considered to be without 
foundation." 

"I can hardly suppose so," faltered 
Magdalen; "for an hour ago I received 
this letter." 
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"What, from himself!'' exclaimed Eve- 
lyn, not knowing whether to be glad or 
sorry for her friend. 

" Alas, no !" answered Magdalen, in a 
tone which plainly answered the surmise as 
well as the question. "Never — never have 
I had a line, or notice of any sort from 
him, since that miserable letter in which 
he took leave of me for ever, and of my 
unborn child. He said then he was leav- 
ing England, never to return, and I was 
to think of him henceforth as dead; and 
so he has been to me all these long weary 
years.'' 

"And yet you were happy together?" 
asked Evelyn. 

" Happy ! — ah, happy, indeed ! Words 
are poor to say how happy we were." 

"And yet he could leave you so?" 

"Indeed, yes. That has ever been the 
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deepest mystery to me," returned poor 
Magdalen^ musing. Then recollecting her- 
self, she tendered the letter of which she 
had spoken for her friend's perusal. It was 
signed ** Joseph Patterson." 

" Who is he ?" asked Evelyn. 

**The lawyer in Hopton," said Mag- 
dalen, whose acquaintance in that line 
was not very extensive; **my father has 
always employed him, and I have known 
him in a way ever since I was a child; 
he means kindly by me, no doubt, in 
writing as he does about it.'* 

The letter was as follows: — 

"Dear Mrs. Heaton, 

"Being well acquainted with 
your integrity of disposition and strength 
of mind, I write to communicate a circum- 
stance of considerable importance and in- 
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terest; trusting to your judgment to do 
that which will be best for all parties. 
Without further circumlocution, I must 
inform you I have every reason to be- 
lieve that your husband, Mr. Leonard 
Heaton, is now very near you, even 
in this town; I have in fact met him 
myself. He is so greatly altered that, 
when I first saw him getting out of 
the train, I hardly recognized him, and 
before I had time to arrive at any 
certain conclusion respecting his identity, 
he was gone. A week passed, and, 
seeing no more of him, I concluded 
either he had proceeded on his journey, 
or that I had been mistaken. Yester- 
day, however, chance took me to a 
retired inn — ' Tiic Rose and Crown,' and 
1 happened to meet the very individual 
there, whom I suppose to be Mr. 
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Heaton. To make assurance sure, I 
immediately addressed him by name, and 
he replied he had never seen me 
before! — and that his name was Smith, 
and said further that he was a 
traveller detained by illness. Notwith- 
standing his assertion and information, 
my opinion remains the same — that it 
is Mr. Leonard Heaton, and no other 
person. I acknowledge he is much altered, 
and the present fashion of wearing so 
much beard and moustache favours the 
disguise. But my idea is that you 
would not fail to recognise him, if it 
be as I suspect. I wish at the same 
time to assure .you that no advantage 
shall be taken of the knowledge so 
acquired; but I am greatly of opinion 
that it would tend to your happiness 
and his future respectability, if, by your 
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coming here to see him, his identity 
could be proved; he desires, no doubt, 
but fears to see you whom he has so 
long deserted; so I pray you come to 
settle all doubts and conjectures on so 
important a subject. 

^^ Yours faithfully, 

" Joseph Patterson." 

" P. S. — I ventured to mention * his 
wife' to him, but he denied all know- 
ledge of one at first, and then said 
afterwards I was welcome to inform the 
lady (whoever she might be I imagined 
to be such) of my supposition, and sum- 
mon her, if I pleased, and she cared to 
take the trouble of coming, and thus 
deciding the doubt. On your verdict, 
therefore, the question of identity rests." 
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"It is very strange," observed Evelyn, 
as she returned this lawyer's lengthy 
epistle to Magdalen, who took it and" 
sat deep in thought, silently twisting it 
in her fingers. 

^^Tes!" she returned at last, "so 
it must seem to you, but — but — I 
can only account for it by supposing 
my poor husband wished to see me once 
more — perhaps unknown even to myself, 
and certainly to Mr. Patterson, who, I 
fear from what I have been told, has 
no reason to feel friendly towards him, 
and who has surprised him and his 
secret; but you see, he says he will 
not take any advantage of him, and we 
must believe him. So Eve, dear, you 
see, I think — indeed I am sure — I must 
do as Mr. Patterson says." 

"What! go and meet this man, Mag- 
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dalen^ and not quite sure even that he 
is your own husband?" 

"If it proves not to be him, there 
will be no harm done/' said Magdalen, 
simply, and without that sensitive fear 
of violating ks bienshnces of society that 
belonged more to Evelyn's rank of life 
and bringing up; " but something tells 
me it must be he. I do not think 
so shrewd a man as Mr. Patterson is 
likely to be deceived. Oh! Eve, dear, it 
may be the beginning of a new and 
happy life to me; though he dare not 
come to me and my family, he consents 
at last to my being summoned, and I 
can go and fetch him home; and if he 
is in debt and difficulty, I will never rest 
till I have set him free — so I will go." 
"And quite alone, Magdalen?" 
"Yes, dear, I must be quite sure be- 
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fore I speak to my father or my aunt ; 
aud they are so busy to-day, they will 
never miss me." 

"Let me go with you, Magdalen," said 
Evelyn, overcoming the reluctance to the 
expedition she felt, but wishing to support 
her friend under her coming trial — for 
such it must be, she felt sure, be the 
result what it might. 

To this friendly proposition Magdalen 
consented with gratitude and ready acquies- 
cence. It was what she would have done 
herself for Evelyn, had their cases been 
reversed. 

Little more then was said by the two 
friends, and they started without loss of 
time on their drive, in the little pony 
gig that the blind farmer always used in 
his excursions from the house. 

Whilst they journey slowly and silently 
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on, each deeply occupied with her own 
thoughts, even to the exclusion of all con- 
versation, it may be as well to say a few 
words respecting Mr. Patterson, at whose 
suggestion the deserted wife was taking a 
step apparently so full of importance to her 
future life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. PATTERSON was a man of some 
note and standing in his profession, 
both in the town of Hopton and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. He had risen by 
very small beginnings in his native place, 
but by dint of steady perseverance, and 
some other means and appliances, besides, 
he had amassed a good deal of property, 
and managed to acquire a certain local 
importance in and about Hopton. 

His first step towards fortune was taken 
in early life, when he married a widow 
with some money, but whose years nearly 
doubled his own. They were reported, 
however, to have lived very amicably to- 
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gether during all the years of their wed- 
ded life. 

At her death, which occurred a few 
years previous to the time of which we 
speak, Mr. Patterson foijnd himself in pos- 
session of everything his wife had to leave, 
to the exclusion of an only son by her 
former marriage. It was said, however, 
that the young man's habits and disposi- 
tion justified this proceeding on Mrs, Pat- 
terson's part. 

Mr. Patterson was not particularly pre- 
possessing in appearance — more from the 
absence of anything attractive or inviting 
in his aspect and demeanour, than from 
any personal defects or plainness of fea- 
ture. 

He was small and sleek, but by no 
means inclining to corpulency. His head 
and his face were round — the latter clean 
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and close shaven — with unmeaning, inex- 
pressive features. His figure was round — 
so were his hands and feet, and his speech 
also. He had a round-about way of arriv- 
ing at certain conclusions, and sometimes 
of entangling an opponent in an argu- 
ment. 

At the same time his pronunciation was 
remarkable for formality and precision ; he 
was careful to give every syllable its due, 
and sometimes even more than was usually 
accorded .to it. Thus, in speaking of any- 
thing or nothing, he would accentuate the 
g at the termination — talking of " the 
thingt^^ it is." This practice gave an im- 
pression of exact dealing on his part — 
people depended upon his being equally 
anxious to render to all even more than 
they were entitled to. 

It happened that in the course of Mr. 
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Patterson's practice round Hopton, about 
seven or eight years previous to this time, 
he had become slightly acquainted with Sir 
Horace Singleton, as the lawyer of Matthew 
Arnold. Sir Horace, then about two or three- 
and-twenty years old, and residing at that 
time at Cleve Court, came over to shoot 
on the property, which has been mentioned 
as adjoining that of the blind farmer. 
There chanced to be a question of some 
small exchange of land between them — 
not much more than concerned the alter- 
ing of a boundary fence — which both con- 
sidered advantageous to their respective 
estates. 

On this occasion Sir Horace was ac- 
companied by a young man of rather showy, 
but prepossessing appearance and manners, 
and whom he introduced to the Hopton 
lawyer as his surveyor and land agent. 
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This was the Mr. Leonard Heaton whose 
name became afterwards notorious in that 
neighbourhood, as having, achieved two 
notable deeds — the one already recorded, 
of having wooed and won the great beauty 
of rural celebrity, Magdalen Heaton, hither- 
to so difficult of approach and acquaintance 
— the other being of a more question- 
able character. Mr. Heaton was reported 
to have accomplished some daring act of 
fraud in overreaching the precise and cal- 
culating Mr. Patterson in the matter of 
some mining speculations to which he then 
introduced him. The extent of the 
mischief done, or premeditated, was never 
exactly known. The bubble, whatever 
might have been its supposed form or 
consistency, soon burst. Mr. Heaton ab- 
sconded, and left the lawyer lamenting, 
but not him alone, unhappily. 
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The new-made wife (whose marriage had 
been arranged and conducted with a 
celerity and privacy that augured no good) 
was sent home at the end of some 
months, ostensibly, it was said, to wait 
her approaching confinement, in her father's 
house, whilst her anxious husband was 
unavoidably engaged elsewhere by the 
duties of his profession. Too much ne- 
glected they had been, he declared, during 
the happy period of his honeymoon, when 
he and his lovely young bride were tra- 
velling about, regardless of pecuniary 
considerations, and in a style of comfort 
and luxury that almost excited the con- 
sternation of the simple, unsuspicious 
wife. 

From that time, the period of Mrs. 
Beaton's return home, which was quickly 
followed by a farewell letter from her 
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husband, no one had ever seen or heard 
a rumour of the whereabouts of Mr. Leo- 
nard Heaton. It must, however, be re- 
corded that, to Mr. Patterson's equal sur- 
prise and satisfaction, on the failure of 
his mining speculation, Sir Horace Single- 
ton came to his rescue in the most 
liberal and generous manner. He re- 
proached himself, he said, with having 
introduced Mr. Heaton to his acquaintance, 
and deplored the results that had followed. 
He therefore, in a great measure, took 
upon himself the settlement of all fair 
demands that Mr. Patterson might have 
against Mr. Leonard Heaton. It was in 
consequence evident that Mr. Patterson 
had not much to bring against the miss- 
ing man. But though he had lost his hopes 
of brilliant advantages through him, he had 
still some small unsettled scores, of which 
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he made the most, and from ivhich he 
promised himself much future advantage. 
The threats in which he indulged oc- 
casionally as regarded the possible dis- 
covery of Mr. Heaton, though obscure 
were sufficiently significant to cause an 
extreme and undefined terror in the quiet 
household at the Hollies Farm. 

In the present case, from his letter to 
Magdalen, he appeared, in his anxiety to 
establish the identity of Mr. Heaton, 
to have abandoned the idea of all 
legal proceedings against him. He 
expected, no doubt, to secure greater ad- 
vantages, by working on his own appre- 
hensions as well as those of his wife and 
her family. 

The two friends drove up to the office 
door, which was situated on one side of 
Mr. Patterson's comfortable and important- 
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looking mansion, which was the best that 
the town of Hopton boasted. Evelyn 
saw that Magdalen trembled so violently 
that she feared she would have neither 
strength nor courage to go through the 
ordeal that awaited her. 

Mr. Patterson had ordered that the 
ladies, on their arrival, should be shown 
in at once into his private apartment; 
and there, without loss of time, he 
joined them. The only emotion he ex- 
hibited was a slight gesture of surprise 
when he saw a young and pretty wo- 
man accompanying Mrs. Heaton, instead 
of the bustling, active, hard-featured aunt, 
whom he had evidently expected on the 
present occasion. 

Mrs. Heaton had however an undoubted 
right to choose her own friend on the im- 
portant occasion, and he was content to 
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bow to the simple introduction of ^^my 
friend^ Miss Lynn ; " and say nothing more 
than that^ if they were so inclined, he 
would accompany them at once to the house 
where the supposed Mr. Heaton was stay- 
ing. 

Magdalen assented; but before they set 
off on foot, Mr. Patterson, observing the 
weak and faltering state of his client, pro- 
ceeded to administer a glass of water, in 
which he poured a few drops of some cor- 
dial, which he said was highly efiSicacious 
in quieting the nervous system. Magdalen, 
feeling the necessity of some extraneous 
support, hastily drank the draught he 
presented, with a calm, trusting confidence 
that her old acquaintance would give her 
nothing that might be injurious. 

Mr. Patterson then gave his arm to 
Magdalen, and Evelyn, taking her place 
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on the other side of her friend, they pro- 
ceeded in silence on their way. 

After a short walk, they found them- 
selves at a house well known to Evelyn. 
It was the " Rose and Crown Inn." She 
could not help starting, and whispering the 
intimation to Magdalen that it was from 
that house she had gone so unexpectedly 
to hers. 

" I know it, dear," as quietly replied 
Magdalen, who had, in fact, sent there for 
the few things Evelyn possessed on her 
strange arrival, and felt a sort of grateful 
interest in the house in consequence. 

Mr. Patterson passed on at once into 
an apartment at the farther side of the 
house, as if he knew that he was expected, 
and that he was come by appointment. 
The two ladies followed him. Evelyn 
glanced hastily at her friend. Magdalen 
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was very pale, bat her nervous trepida- 
tion was gone. There was a look of calm 
sweet composure on the beautiful features^ 
with something of an earnest purpose in 
the fixed, but gentle expression of the 
mouth and eyes. The latter, indeed, ap- 
peared to look beyond the present scene 
of agitated hope and fear; and the pale, 
though lovely lips moved silently, as if in 
prayer, invoking a blessing, or preferring 
an inward petition* 

It was a large, empty apartment into 
which Mr. Patterson conducted them; then 
asking them to wait a moment, he moved 
away with cautious steps to another room 
not far distant. He soon returned from 
his errand of investigation, and, motioning 
with his hand to Magdalen, as he stood at 
the door, said in a whisper, 

^' That it is Mr. Heaton, there no longer 
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exists a doubt in my own mind ; but I 
leave it to you — to you^ Mrs. Heaton, to 
ascertain the point, beyond the possibility 
of doubt or error. Remember, my dear 
madam, that, in fact, the thingue it is — 
is that, if you can establish the identity 
of your husband now, it will be greatly 
to his, and your own advantage, and no 
doubt to that of your child for ever 
after. You understand me, madam? I 
speak without caution, or reserve, Mrs. 
Heaton ?" 

" Thank you, my dear sir," replied 
Magdalen, witii her candid, trustful eyes 
raised to his. "I am sure I quite under- 
stand you. We have in this case both the 
same hope and wish. I should, if you 
please, like to go alone." 

" Certainly, certainly — by all means — 
only the thingue it is — that is, the thingue 

TOL. IL u 
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we desire, is to establish a certain fact, 
beyond the possibility of future mistake or 
miscomprehension. Now, my dear madam^ 
walk on — the door to the left; it is ajar. 
You have only to enter." 

Magdalen required no second bidding, 
and walked on to the door of the room 
pointed out by Mr. Patterson. 

He then turned to Evelyn, with a 
curious twist of the small, inexpressive, 
features, saying, 

"We may as well follow and see what 
occurs. I would not trust her with him 
out of sight, more than I would a lamb 
with a wolf." 

Thus invited, Evelyn followed, impelled, 
too, by a strange sensation of wonder, as 
to the result of the impending meeting , 
between Magdalen and her long-lost hus- 
band. The door was not closed, no such 
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precaution was thought of by Magdalen 
in her eager impatience once more to 
scan the well-remembered face, and wel- 
come the wanderer back to that house of 
rest and happiness he had so ruthlessly 
abandoned. 

A man was sitting with his back 
turned to the door; a matted bush of 
hair, commingled with whiskers, verging 
into beard, were alone visible from the 
place Magdalen first occupied as she 
entered the apartment, which she crossed 
with quick, eager step. Then a smothered 
sob was heard, as if the utterance of an 
intended word of endearment and recogni- 
tion had failed, and almost choked her 
in the effort to give it utterance. But 
the noise, slight as it was, was sufficient 
to rouse the man, who hastily rose, and 
stood confronting Magdalen* 

U2 
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She remained for one moment rooted 
to the spot ; then a slight, half suppressed 
shriek, and exclamation of grief and dis- 
appointment, issiled from those quivering 
lips, as she turned hastily away, with an 
uncontrolable sense of injury, almost of in- 
sult. 

"This is no husband of mine, Mr. 
Patterson, as you must know full well. 
Why have you brought me here to mock 
me ? Let me go this instant ! Evelyn, 
come with me — quick, let us begone!" 

And Magdalen, with a light in her 
eyes, and a colour on her cheek, which 
made her look magnificently handsome, 
passed from the room with a firm, deter- 
mined step. 

The man, having risen, stood silent till 
she ceased speaking, then, said, 

" I am extremely sorry, madam, you 
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should have been subjected to this an- 
noyance, through this gentleman's perti- 
nacity in claiming me as a former ac- 
quaintance. I trust he will now be satis- 
fied, and all doubts cleared away for ever 
from his mind." 

"If you are not Mr. Heaton, then 
you are his twin brother!" exclaimed Mr. 
Patterson, as he cast a retreating look 
at his hoped-for, but lost client, observing, 
"I must abide by Mrs. Heaton's de- 
cision, only allow me to say, my dear 
madam," he continued, as he followed her 
and Evelyn at an unusually quick pace, 
"that I am sure there is some mistake 
somewhere." 

He then stopped Magdalen before she 
left the house, to ask if she had not been 
too hasty, and whether she would not 
give one more look to prove the possi- 
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bility of his assertion, and her husband's 
identity. His own opinion was still un- 
shaken, though he could no longer urge 
it in defiance of hers. 

"No," said Magdalen, becoming cooler. 
"You must indeed be under a strange 
delusion. I will give you my sacred 
word of honour I never saw that man — 
that gentleman, as you call him — before; 
and little, indeed, can you have seen of 
him who was once my beloved husband, 
to liken him for one moment to such a 
person. You have strangely erred in doing 
so, and in bringing me here to support 
your assertion." 

"You must forgive me, then, my dear 
Mrs. Heaton, if my zeal has outrun my 
discretion. I could have taken my oath 
that, changed as the man certainly is 
— still that the thingue it is — is, that he 
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was the person, the Mr. Heaton I re- 
member." 

** I am so glad it was not he ! " whis- 
pered Evelyn, as she and Magdalen, having 
entered their little humble vehicle, which 
had been left standing at the lawyer's door, 
drove gently home again, 

''Eel— siil Eve! if you had but 
seen him — ^there was none to compare 
with him! Strange — strange indeed for 
so quick a man to make such a woeful 
mistake. Now, dear, forgive me all the 
trouble and worry I have caused you, 
and I will try, if I can, to forgive and 
forget." 

Magdalen smiled sorrowfully as she said 
this, and her short-lived anger against 
Mr. Patterson for the annoyance and 
disappointment he had caused her, passed 
away, and by the time the weary, fruit- 
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less drive was over, she was herself 
again. She re-entered her own house with 
every fond hope extinguished, to resume 
the burden of her everyday's monotonous 
existence, still possessing her soul in much 
patience, and that enduring love which 
many waters could never quench. 

Hardly an hour had passed after Mag- 
dalen and her friend had left the "Rose 
and Crown," before the guest who was 
staying there received another visitor. 
He came in unannounced, but apparently 
not unexpected, and it proved to be no 
less a person than Sir Horace Single- 
ton. 

The man whom we have already seen 
seated by a fire, although it was a May 
evening — somewhat chilly, perhaps, as days 
in such merry months are given to be — 
turned quickly at the sound of another 
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entrance, and holding out his hands to his 
visitor, exclaimed, 

"You have come at last — it is well it 
was not an hour sooner." 

Sir Horace barely touched the hand 
extended to him, and then said, 

"I came as soon as I could get away 
— I have not had a moment before." 
Then in a tone of irritation, he continued, 
•*What, in the name of all that is pre- 
posterous, induces you to fix yourself 
liere, of all places in the world? I 
would have gone up to London to meet 
you, if necessary — ^but what makes you 
so determined now to see me here?" 

"Nothing but accident, I can assure 
you — an untoward accident, you may call 
it. Sir Horace. But I have been ill — 
then I went into Cornwall to look at old 
friends — ^for the last time, perhaps. I 
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found my sister dying, and have left her 

dead — and her poor children But all 

that you will not care to hear." 

" Come, come, Heaton, confess," inter- 
rupted Sir Horace, "the poor bereaved fa- 
mily want help — a little money, eh ? — and 
you are kindly come to plead their 
cause." 

" And if I did, Sir Horace," replied 
Leonard Heaton, for it was he, " I think 
I might be able to enforce their claims. 
However," he continued, the angry flush 
dying out of his sallow cheeks, "I am 
not come to wrangle with you, Sir Ho- 
race. You have always been my patron, 
and in many instances my good friend — 
well — and I — I hope I have not been 
ungrateful. I have made what little return 
lay in my power. I have placed my good 
name " (with a short laugh) " in your 
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hands ; would you believe it, this petti- 
fogging fellow Patterson found me out as 
I was getting out of the railway carriage, 
and meeting me soon after, gave chase, to 
charge me with the fact of my own 
identity." 

" You don't say so !" exclaimed Sir 
Horace, looking quite aghast ; " and what 
did you do?" 

*' Denied it, ray good sir— r-and, what is 
more to the purpose, proved it!" 

"Proved what?'' asked Sir Horace. 

"Only that I was Mr. Smith — or, at 
least, not Mr. Leonard Heaton, as he 
persisted in supposing me to be." 

" You must have been clever to have 
done that, and satisfy old Patterson. May 
I ask how you effected it?" 

" Simply," returned Heaton, fixing his 
eyes intently on Sir Horace's counte- 
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nance, " simply by — the rvife^s evidence ! " 

" The devil you did !" exclaimed Sir 
Horace, "then — then — then you have — " 

" Pardon me, my good sir, I have done 
nothing of the kind! The lady came — 
ah! what a woman she is! — ^would it 
had been reality, and not romance — " 

'* Will you finish your story?" said 
Sir Horace, in a low concentrated voice. 
*^ I am to understand, then, that you 
asked — that you summoned her — ^to bear 
out—" 

" I summoned no one," returned Heaton 
hastily, "but I permitted Patterson, when 
he grew troublesome, to call in a reliable 
witness to certify that I was not the 
person he supposed me to be. He was 
not convinced, I saw that, changed as 
I am; but she was so genuine and 
earnest in her rejection of me, that he 
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was obliged to give in. It was well 
done, and no harm, I can assure you, 
only you have had something of an 
escape, owing to your not coming at 
my first summons." 

" What do you want? When are you 
going? and why did you come?" asked 
Sir Horace impatiently ; " and can I 
believe your present assurance that you 
are still true to me ?" 

" Solemnly I declare I am, and that 
you are — just where you were before — 
you need never fear me — it was a bold 
stroke, I confess — not for a wife, to be 
sure. Well, I came here by accident, 
and, hearing you were in the neighbour- 
hood, sent to see you, for your own good; 
for I wish to tell you I am just come 
from Cornwall, and your agent there 
wants looking after — he is going too 
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fast; you have great returns now, but 
there will be mischief if you don't draw 
in." 

" I daresay, Heaton, you could manage 
better," replied Sir Horace sarcastically. 

"Perhaps I coilld," returned the man, 
in the same tone ; and then added, 
*^ But as you have taken away my 
good namej to serve your own purpose, 
how can I?" 

•* Enough, enough of this folly, Heaton; 
you know if your shadow had been sale- 
able, the best bidder would have had it. 
As to your nainey I think it has cost 
me dear enough! Well now, to the other 
point, what do you want? — more money, 
I suppose." 

'*Good, my Lord — I believe it will not 
be unacceptable," returned the man ; " and 
when I have got it, I shall start this 
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very evening, or I shall be having that 
old Fox upon my track again ; but, 
seriously, be warned by me, Sir Horace, 
I speak from knowledge and experience." 

" Ay, ay," returned Sir Horace, pro- 
ducing his note-case, as he rose to depart; 
" I can take care of myself and my 
affairs, thank you, Heaton." Then, placing 
a roll of crisp-looking paper in his hand, 
added — "There, will that satisfy you? — 
you see I came prepared." 

" Excellently well," returned the sot- 
disant Mr. Smith. " Now I am off — you 
shall be troubled with me no more — 
only" — and the man cast a hesitating 
wistful glance towards his patron's moody 
face, from which he apparently drew no 
encouragement to proceed — as he stopped 
abruptly, whilst Sir Horace drew on his 
gloves, observing impatiently — " If you 
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are satisfied, as you say you are, and I 
think may well be, have the goodness 
to spare me any further remarks ; I think 
I am entitled to make that one request." 

" Oh, certainly, certainly," returned the 
man ; " it is nothing to me — it was only 
for your own good — you may not think 
it or believe it. Sir Horace, but — I do 
assure you — " 

What more he might have uttered was 
arrested by hearing the door close, and, 
looking round, he found he was alone. 
A few minutes later, one of the new 
bank notes was changed to pay his hotel 
bill, and soon after Mr. Leonard Heaton 
might have been seen, bag in hand, 
hurrying down to catch the evening train, 
which soon bore him from Hopton. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 



